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Manners  Wins  Steacie  Prize 


BY  SHEENA  KENNEDY 

Ian  Manners,  the  fast-tracked 

chemistry  professor  whose  work 
has  opened  up  new  areas  in  poly- 
mer research,  is  the  2000  winner  of 
Canada’s  most  prestigious  science 
award,  the  Steacie  Prize.  Manners’ 
win  marks  the  fourth  Steacie  in  six 
years  for  U of  T. 

The  $10,000  prize  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  National  Research 
Council  (NRC)  to  a young  scientist 
or  engineer  in  Canada. 

Manners’s  research  focuses  on 
the  interface  of  inorganic  and  poly- 
mer chemistry.  Polymer  molecules 
are  the  basis  of  many  of  the  objects 
we  have  in  everyday  life,  from  run- 
ning shoes  to  computer  hardware. 
Most  polymer  chemists  work  on 
organic  polymers,  using  chains  of 
carbon  atoms  to  build  molecules. 
With  his  unique  perspective  as  an 
inorganic  chemist,  Manners  is  aim- 
ing to  make  new  types  of  polymers 
based  on  other  elements. 

“I’d  say  only  10  per  cent  of  our 
ideas  actually  end  up  working,” 
Manners  said.  “But  if  it  does 
work,  then  we  have  a new  area  of 
science.” 

Perhaps  because  of  his  commit- 
ment to  that  uncertain  10  per  cent, 
Manners  has  risen  quickly  and 
quietly  to  the  top.  “He  succeeds 
where  many  others  would  fail,”  said 
Professor  David  Farrar,  chair  of  the 


Professor  Ian  Manners  displays  a fragile  piece  of polymer 


chemistry  department.  “He  is  an 
outstanding  researcher  and  a 
committed  teacher  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  level.” 
Inorganic  polymers  are  rare,  but 
they  have  broad  potential,  Manners 
said.  “The  idea  of  making  polymers 
that  have  functions  other  than  just 
sitting  there  is  a very  exciting  area 
of  science.  This  is  going  to  lead  to  new 
industries  and  new  technologies,”  he 
predicted. 


Manners  is  one  of  the  few  people 
in  the  world  who  has  been 
successful  in  making  new  classes  of 
polymers  based  on  inorganic  ele- 
ments. A particularly  important 
discovery  in  the  early  1990s  was  a 
method  for  making  polymers  that 
have  metal  atoms  in  their  back- 
bone. This  work  has  firmly  estab- 
lished him  as  an  international 
leader  in  the  synthetic  polymer 
field. 


The  polymers  that  Manners  and 
his  group  create  won’t  end  up  as  part 
of  your  grocery  bag;  they  are  special- 
ty materials  that  make  up  a small  but 
crucial  part  of  an  object  or  device. 
On  a satellite,  for  example,  a coating 
of  metal-containing  polymer  can 
dissipate  an  electric  charge  so  there 
is  basically  no  charge  buildup  in  a 
stream  of  high  energy  radiation. 

While  he  is  equally  excited  by  the 
applied  polymer  research  members  of 


his  group  are  doing,  Manners 
stressed  the  importance  of  support 
for  fundamental  research  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  “This  is  a field 
where  a lot  of  fundamental  research 
is  needed  if  it’s  ever  going  to  be 
exploited  [commercially],”  he  said. 
“If  you  don’t  know  how  to  make 
bonds  between  two  inorganic  ele- 
ments, you  certainly  can’t  say  how 
you’re  going  to  make  something 
useful  for  a company. 

Currently,  much  industry- 
directed  research  focuses  on  so- 
called  “hot”  areas,  such  as 
nanoscience  or  projects  with  a high- 
potential  profitability.  But  for 
Manners,  what  is  important  is  the 
university’s  continued  commitment 
to  basic  research:  “U  ofT  is  one  of 
the  few  places  with  a good  funding 
base  for  fundamental  research.  We 
couldn’t  have  done  this  work 
without  that  support.” 

For  Manners,  winning  the 
Steacie  is  a message  to  keep  search- 
ing. “It  gives  me  confidence  and  I 
think  gives  our  [research]  group 
confidence  that  the  way  we  do 
things  is  a valuable  way  to  do 
things.  It  says  we  should  keep 
trying  to  open  up  new  areas.” 
Among  Manners’  many  awards 
are  a 1993  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  Outstanding  Teacher 
Award,  a 1994  Sloan  Fellowship,  a 
1997  McLean  Award  and  a 1999 
Alcan  Lecture  Award. 


Rackoff  Sparks 
E-Mail  Debate 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

E-mail  was  the  medium  of 

choice  for  response  to  contro- 
versial comments  last  week  by 
U of  T professor  Charles  Rackoff, 
with  the  university’s  news  and 
events  Web  site,  the  alumni  site 
and  the  president’s  office  receiving 
scores  of  messages  — roughly  two- 
thirds  of  them  critical  of  Rackoff ’s 
comments. 

His  sentiments,  which  described 
the  Dec.  6 memorial  marking  the 
11th  anniversary  of  the  Montreal 
Massacre  as  an  “excuse  to  promote 
the  feminist/ extreme  left-wing 
agenda”  and  compared  the 
approach  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
were  e-mailed  to  faculty  and  staff 
at  U of  T at  Mississauga  Dec.  5. 
The  barrage  of  e-mail  and  media 
interest  began  shortly  thereafter. 

President  Robert  Birgeneau  e- 
mailed  his  response  to  all  three 
campuses  Dec.  7 and  included  his 
own  remarks  delivered  at  the  St. 
George  memorial  observance  Dec. 


6.  He  stressed  the  university’s  view 
that  violence  against  women  is 
“abhorrent,”  and  in  acknowledging 
the  “difficult  balance  between 
deeply  disturbing  remarks  and 
the  fundamental  principle  of 
free  speech,”  termed  Rackoff’s 
comments  as  “repugnant.” 

Rackoff,  a professor  of  computer 
science,  did  not  return  The 
Bulletins,  phone  call.  While  his 
controversial  e-mail  specifically 
discouraged  recipients  from 
responding  to  him,  it  is  presumed 
many  did  based  on  the  e-mail 
activity  at  other  sites.  The  follow- 
ing are  excepts  from  a few: 

“Prof.  Rackoff’s  ill-chosen  and 
broadly  publicized  remarks  will  do 
little  to  improve  the  representation 
of  women  in  our  field.  The  com- 
plexities of  the  computations  that 
led  him  to  his  position  are  certain- 
ly beyond  this  computer  scientist.” 
“If  we,  as  most  men,  are  not  per- 
sonally violent  or  murderers,  then 

~ See  RESPONSES:  Page  2 ~ 


Food  &c  Friendship 

St.  Mikes  students  bring  a little  warmth  and  companionship 

to  the  city’s  destitute 

BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


Quiet  discussions  on  the  latest  hockey  scores 

and  the  news  of  the  day  create  a low  murmur 
throughout  the  room,  interrupted  occasionally  by  bois- 
terous laughter,  the  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  creaking  of 
chairs.  There  are  hearty  “hello’s”  every  once  in  a while 
and  what  sounds  like  a lot  of  cheerful  “catching  up  and 
what  have  you  been  up  to”  conversations  spiking  the  air. 

What  appears  to  be  your  average  Mom  and  Pop 
roadside  restaurant,  the  kind  of  comfort  food  oasis  that 
truckers  might  seek  out,  is  actually  a 
campus  church  basement  in  the  heart  of 
Toronto.  Once  a week  it  opens  its  doors 
to  people  whose  pants  don’t  quite  cover 
the  full  length  of  their  legs,  whose  coats 
are  threadbare  and  whose  hands,  faces 
and  necks  show  the  effect  of  too  much 
sun,  too  much  cold. 

This  is  the  Out  of  the  Cold  kitchen  at  St.  Basil’s 
Catholic  Church  and  those  kids  behind  the  counter 
ladling  out  soup  are  St.  Michael’s  College  students, 
who,  for  a few  hours  every  Tuesday,  forget  about  school 
assignments  and  part-time  jobs  and  donate  their  time 
not  only  to  feeding  the  poor  but  befriending  them  as 
well. 

Started  in  1989  by  Sister  Susan  Moran  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  the  Out  of  the  Cold  program  now 


has  33  locations  throughout  the  city,  which  take  turns 
serving  food  (with  some  providing  overnight  shelter)  to 
thousands  of  destitute  people  every  week. 

For  the  last  two  out  of  three  years  Pauline  Lee,  a St. 
Mike’s  human  biology  student,  has  been  the  U ofT  co- 
ordinator along  with  fellow  human  biology  student 
Caroline  Bonner.  Lee  is  eager  to  dispel  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  inevitably  spring  up  around  any 
project  connected  with  the  homeless. 

The  approximately  100  people  who 
come  to  St.  Basil’s  every  Tuesday  aren’t 
stoned,  drunk  or  violent,  she  says. 
They’re  simply  hungry,  lonesome  and 
sometimes  confused.  Most  are  complete- 
ly on  their  own  without  families  or 
friends  they  can  depend  on. 

“The  food  we  provide  is  important,” 
says  Lee,  “but  I personally  believe  that  the  companion- 
ship we  give  is  just  as  important.  It’s  lonely  out  there 
and  these  people  don’t  know  whom  to  trust  so  just 
being  able  to  talk  to  one  of  us  is  a big  reason  they  come 
here.  They  consider  this  their  place  where  they  can  read 
a newspaper  or  just  relax  in  peace  and  quiet.” 

Lee  leads  a core  group  of  five  to  seven  students  — 

~ See  FOOD:  Page  3 ~ 


STEVE  BEHAL 


In  Brief 


Three  U of  T professors  receive 
Order  of  Ontario 

Professor  Robert  Freedom  of  pediatrics,  President  Emeritus 
Robert  Prichard  and  University  Professor  Lap-Chee  Tsui  of  medical 
genetics  and  microbiology  were  among  25  selected  to  receive  the  Order 
of  Ontario  this  year,  the  province’s  highest  and  most  prestigious  hon- 
our. Freedom  was  honoured  as  a prolific  author  in  his  field  as  well  as  an 
internationally  respected  teacher.  President  of  U of  T from  1990  to 
2000,  Prichard  was  selected  for  his  commitment  to  education  and  as  an 
author  on  economic  regulation,  corporations,  labour  law  and  public 
policy  formation.  Tsui  was  honoured  for  his  discovery  of  the  gene  that 
causes  cystic  fibrosis.  The  recipient  of  many  international  awards,  Tsui 
is  a Nobel  Prize  nominee.  First  presented  in  1987,  the  Order  of 
Ontario  recognizes  those  who  have  enriched  the  lives  of  others  by 
attaining  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  and  achievement  in  their 
respective  fields. 


Scientific  directors  of  CIHR  announced 

Four  of  the  13  scientific  directors  appointed  to  lead  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research’s  network  of  virtual  institutes 
announced  Dec.  5 by  Health  Minister  Allan  Rock  and  Professor  Alan 
Bemstien,  president  of  CIHR,  are  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
Professor  John  Challis  of  physiology  will  head  the  Institute  of  Human 
Development,  Child  and  Youth  Health;  Professor  John  Frank  of  pub- 
lic health  sciences,  the  Institute  of  Population  and  Public  Health; 
Professor  Roderick  Mclnnes  of  pediatrics,  the  Institute  of  Genetics; 
and  Professor  Jeff  Reading  of  public  health  sciences  will  lead  the 
Institute  of  Aboriginal  Peoples’  Health.  The  directors,  appointed  for  an 
initial  period  of  four  years,  will  collectively  build  Canada’s  health  agen- 
da for  the  21st  century. 


Prichard  named  to  OIT  board 

Former  president  Robert  Prichard,  a professor  in  the  Faculty 

of  Law,  has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario 
Innovative  Trust.  He  joins  the  trust  as  one  of  two  board  members 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities.  Established  in 
March  1999  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust  is  an  arm’s-length  research 
body  funded  by  the  provincial  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  important  research  infrastructure  projects  in 
Ontario  by  providing  matching  funding  for  successful  submissions  to 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innovation.  More  recently  the  trust  has 
demonstrated  an  interest  in  considering  infrastructure  requests  inde- 
pendent of  CFI  applications. 


Building  Projects  Receive  Final  OK 

Governing  Council  approved  the  building  or  renovation  of 
five  projects  Dec.  14.  They  were:  £23  million  for  renovations  and  addi- 
tions to  OISE/UT  and  University  ofToronto  Schools  (implementation 
of  the  project  would  begin  when  private  funding  is  raised);  £345,000 
for  Phase  3 renovations  to  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape,  and 
Design  building;  £22.4  million  for  a new  dormitory-style  residence  at 
New  College;  and  £14  million  for  a new  suite-style  residence  at  U ofT 
at  Mississauga.  Costs  for  the  Bahen  Centre  of  Information  Technology 
were  also  revised  to  £104.63  million  with  assignable  floor  space 
increased  to  19,300  square  metres. 


More  PREA  Award  Winners 

Nineteen  U of  T scientists  received  a boost  with  the 

announcement  of  the  fifth  round  of  the  Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Awards  (PREA).  The  researchers  will  receive  up  to  £100,000  each 
from  the  province  and  £50,000  from  the  university.  Announced  in  the 
May  1998  budget,  PREA  helps  researchers  across  the  province  attract 
talented  graduate  students,  post-doctoral  fellows  and  research  associ- 
ates to  their  research  teams.  Since  its  inception,  104  researchers  from 
U of  T have  been  granted  PREA  awards. 


Clarification 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president  (administration 

and  human  resources),  is  not  retiring  at  the  end  of  June;  he  will  be  step- 
ping down  from  his  VP  position  and  will  take  an  administrative  leave. 


10-Digit  Dialing 
Coming  Your  Way 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

Staff  and  faculty  who 

received  their  new  U of  T 
phone  books  this  year  may  have 
noticed  one  big  difference:  every 
single  number  in  the  book  has  an 
area  code. 

That,  of  course,  is  because  the 
university,  like  everyone  else  in 
Toronto,  is  going  to  be  affected  by 
the  decision  to  go  to  10-digit  dial- 
ing, effective  March  1.  All  numbers 
on  the  downtown  and  Scarborough 
campuses  will  still  be  416,  rather 
than  the  new  647,  but  dialing  all  10 
digits  will  still  be  required  for  most 
local  calls. 

But  phone  users  will  have  to  start 
getting  used  to  10-digit  access 
sooner  than  that,  said  Ann  McLean 
of  the  university’s  telecommunica- 


tions department.  That’s  because 
starting  Jan.  8,  phone  calls  made 
without  the  area  code  will  only  be 
completed  after  the  listener  hears 
an  automated  reminder  about  10- 
digit  dialing  from  Bell  Canada. 
McLean  warned  this  will  likely 
throw  off  machines  rigged  for  auto- 
mated dialing,  such  as  fax  programs 
or  phone  line  modems,  unless  area 
codes  have  been  added.  Everyone 
should  reprogram  any  automated 
dialing  routines  they  have  as  soon 
as  possible,  she  said.  “It  impacts  on 
everybody,  sort  of.  The  intercept 
message  could  affect  any  speed 
dials  or  auto  dials.” 

The  new  647  area  code,  used  for 
new  numbers  in  the  Toronto  area, 
will  share  the  same  geographic  area 
as  416,  explained  McLean. 
Something  similar  will  happen  in 


the  suburban  areas  next  summer 
with  the  289  and  905  area  codes 
starting  to  share  the  same  area  as 
well.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
U of  T users  will  have  647  or  289 
numbers  any  time  soon  as  there  are 
sufficient  numbers  in  our  existing 
phone  number  blocks  (such  as  978 
and  946)  to  last  for  some  time,  she 
said.  “For  the  foreseeable  future  we 
should  all  be  416.” 

Intercampus  calls  on  the  St. 
George  campus  that  could  just  use 
five  digits  (8-2011  instead  of  978- 
2011)  are  the  exception,  with  short- 
hand dialing  still  being  possible, 
McLean  said. 

The  telecommunications  depart- 
ment has  put  more  information  on 
the  impact  of  10-digit  dialing  on 
its  Web  site  at  www.utoronto.ca/ 
telecom. 


Holiday  Closing 


The  university  will  be  closed 
from  5 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  22  to 
Thursday,  Jan.  4 when  normal 
activities  resume.  The  extra  two 
days,  Jan.  2 and  3,  are  two  of  the 
three  paid  leave  days  for  the  2000- 
2001  vacation  year  negotiated  with 
the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  Local  1998.  During  this 
period  all  buildings  on  all  three 
campuses  will  be  closed  with 
the  exception  of  Hart  House 
(978-2452),  the  Athletic  Centre 
(978-3436),  the  U of  T Bookstore 


(978-7900),  some  libraries  and  the 
Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 

The  libraries  — Robarts,  engi- 
neering and  the  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre  — will  be  open 
every  day  except  Dec.  24  and  25  and 
Dec.  31  and  Jan.  1;  please  check  the 
ad  on  page  9 regarding  holiday 
hours.  The  OISE/UT  library  will 
also  be  open  Dec.  23  and  from  Dec. 
27  to  29  as  well  as  Jan.  2 and  3.  As 
well  the  Division  of  Development 
and  University  Relations  at  21  King’s 


College  Circle  will  open  its  doors 
Dec.  27,  28  and  29  and  Jan.  2 and  3 
from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  donations. 

As  in  previous  years  the  univer- 
sity intends  to  take  advantage  of 
this  period  of  low  activity  to 
reduce  energy  consumption 
although  essential  services  will  be 
maintained  to  critical  areas.  Any 
security  issues  or  breakdown  of 
building  systems  should  be  report- 
ed immediately  to  campus  police 
at  978-2323. 


Responses  to  Rackoff 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
we  must  be  innocent.  So  why  the 
lecture?” 

“[My  daughter]  thought  that  at 
the  very  least  he  should  lose  his 
university  e-mail  privileges  so  that 
he  cannot  use  this  platform  to 
continue  to  disseminate  hate.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  should  be 
allowed  to  express  these  views. 
Some  sort  of  censorship  is  in 
order.  Free  speech  does  not  mean 
insensitivity.” 

“Mark  Lepine  did  not  represent 
anybody  but  himself.  Yet  some 
groups  continue  to  promote  the 
idea  that  Lepine  represented  all 
men  and  that  unless  men  collectively 


renounce  violence  against  women, 
then  women  will  continue  to  die  at 
the  hands  of  men.  When  someone 
dares  question  the  wisdom  behind 
those  conclusions  then  he  or  she  is 
dismissed  out  of  hand.” 

“While  freedom  of  expression  is 
one  of  our  cherished  rights, 
Rackoff  has  abused  it.  [He]  must 
be  disciplined  and/or  censured  by 
the  university  publicly.  A firm  mes- 
sage must  be  sent  that  such  conduct 
is  neither  excusable  nor  tolerable.” 
“I  am  insulted  by  the  insinuation 
that  the  Montreal  massacre  has 
anything  to  do  with  how  the  nor- 
mal male  thinks.  I no  more  identify 
with  Mark  Lepine  than  I do  with 


Attila  the  Hun.” 

“While  I believe  utmost  in 
Professor  Rackoff’s  right  to  make 
the  comments  he  has,  I can  only 
wish  that  he  might  have  considered 
beforehand  the  detrimental  effects 
to  the  department  and  to  our 
profession  as  a whole.” 

“He  should  grab  a club  and  crawl 
back  into  the  Jurassic  cave  he  came 
out  of.” 

UTM  principal  Robert 
McNutt  said  the  e-mail  flurry  on 
that  campus  has  dropped  consid- 
erably over  the  last  few  days. 
“People  read  the  message,  then 
they  vented,”  he  said.  “Now 
they’re  ready  to  move  on.” 


Quaintly  Victorian 

George  Baxter  (1804-1867)  was  a lithographer  and  engraver  who 

developed  a patented  process  to  produce  colour  prints  from  blocks  and  plates  using 
oil-based  inks.  His  aim  was  to  provide  good,  inexpensive  prints  for  popular  sale 
and  to  imitate  oil  painting,  possibly  the  forerunner  of  wall  posters.  Originally 
Baxter  printed  with  a succession  of  wood  blocks  but  later  used  metal  plates.  In 
many  cases,  over  30  blocks  were  required  to  complete  a single  print.  Unfortunately, 
Baxter’s  business  fell  on  hard  times  and  eventually  foreclosed  shortly  before  his 
death.  Victoria  University’s  Starr  Collection  contains  much  of  Baxter’s  works.  Just 
click  on  the  thumbnail  images  to  view  these  endearing  images  that  once  graced 
the  interiors  of  Victorian  homes  and  book  pages. 

http://vicu.utoronto.ca/library/exhibitions/baxter/baxex.htm 

http://vicu.utoronto.ca/library/special/baxter.htm 
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“Exemplary  Student” 
Wins  Rhodes 


BY JAMIE  HARRISON 

A 22-year-old  chemical 

engineering  student  and 
undergraduate  representative  on 
Governing  Council  is  one  of  this 
year’s  winners  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

Naana  Jumah,  a fourth-year  stu- 
dent in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  was  noti- 
fied Dec.  3 that  she  was  one  of  11 
Canadian  winners  of  the  award. 

“Naturally  I was  really  happy  and 
excited,”  Jumah  said.  “This  is  the 
kind  of  thing  you  always  think 
happens  to  somebody  else.” 

A native  of  Thunder  Bay,  Jumah 
has  been  very  active  in  extracurric- 
ular activities  while  at  U of  T, 
serving  on  the  executive  of  the 


Naana  Jumah 


Canadian  Society  of  Chemical 
Engineers  and  the  Club  of 
Undergraduate  Biomedical 

Engineers.  She  is  also  a member  of 
the  National  Society  for  Black 
Engineers  and  a member  of  the 
Newman  Centre  choir. 

“Since  coming  to  the  faculty  on 
a U of  T National  Scholarship, 
Naana  has  'distinguished  herself 
among  undergraduates  with  her 
academic  record  and  with  her  par- 
ticipation in  university  affairs,”  said 
Professor  Michael  Charles,  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  “She  received  an 
NSERC  award  after  her  second 
year  and  for  the  last  three  years  she 
has  held  a position  on  the  universi- 
ty’s Governing  Council.  She  is  an 
exemplary  student,  one  who  brings 
great  pride  to  this  faculty.” 

Jumah  plans  to  return  to  Canada 
after  her  studies  at  Oxford. 

“This  is  an  amazing  country  to 
live  in,”  she  said.  “In  no  other  place 
in  the  world  would  I have  so  many 
opportunities.  I have  been  able  to 
come  to  U of  T and  study  engi- 
neering and  now  have  the  chance 
to  represent  the  country  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar.” 

She  joins  at  least  43  U of  T 
alumni  to  study  at  Oxford  as 
Rhodes  Scholars  since  1904.  Exact 
numbers  are  unavailable  because 
early  recipients  were  only  listed  by 
province. 


Marriage  Affects 
Blood  Pressure 


Volunteers  prepare  and  serve  food  at  St.  Basil’s. 


Food  & Friendship 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
and  anyone  else  who  can  get  out  of 
class  to  help.  All  are  expected  to  not 
just  hand  out  sandwiches  and  soup 
but  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  the 
“patrons”  as  Lee  calls  them. 

“A  lot  of  people  try  to  group  the 
poor  into  one  category,”  she  says, 
“but  I’ve  met  people  who  work  and 
some  who  don’t,  some  people  who 
have  housing  and  others  who 
haven’t  a place  to  sleep  at  night.  I’ve 
also  met  highly  educated  people  — 
some  with  university  degrees.  It’s  a 
mixed  crowd  and  everyone  has 
their  own  story.” 

The  doors  open  at  9 a.m.  and 
close  at  2:30  p.m.  with  the  average 
client  being  male  and  in  his  mid- 
40s.  For  one  reason  or  another,  they 
have  “fallen  through  the  cracks” 


as  Lee  puts  it. 

While  the  homeless  are  popular- 
ly associated  with  violence  and 
mental  instability,  Lee  feels  this  is 
just  one  more  stereotype  that  needs 
to  be  challenged.  “Quite  honestly,  I 
have  never  been  afraid  of  anything 
getting  out  of  control,”  she  says 
adamantly.  “In  the  whole  time  this 
program  has  been  running  on  cam- 
pus we’ve  had  maybe  four  or  five 
simple  disruptions  — nothing  vio- 
lent — and  even  then  it’s  just  been 
a bit  of  yelling  with  no  one  getting 
hurt.” 

Financing  for  the  St.  Basil’s 
location  comes  from  a variety  of 
sources.  Because  it’s  considered  a 
U ofT  club,  Out  of  the  Cold  gets 
help  from  the  St.  Mike’s  students’ 
union  as  well  as  from  collections  at 


student  church  masses.  “The  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  public 
are  extremely  generous,”  says 
Lee,  adding  that  all  of  the  soup  is 
donated  by  the  three  residences 
on  campus. 

When  asked  if  she  feels  outraged 
at  the  economic  and  political  envi- 
ronment that  allows  so  many  to 
have  so  little,  she  pauses  and  says, 
“It  doesn’t  anger  me  that  in  this 
world  bad  things  happen  to  good 
people  because  my  anger  isn’t  going 
to  do  any  good  or  necessarily 
change  things.  But  it  is  enlighten- 
ing to  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  wind 
up  with  nothing.  We’re  led  to 
believe  that  if  you  work  hard  you’ll 
achieve  what  you  want  in  life  but  in 
reality  a lot  of  things  can  happen  to 
you  that  you  can’t  escape.” 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

IF  IT  SOMETIMES  FEELS  LIKE  YOUR 
spouse  makes  your  blood  boil, 
you  may  be  right.  New  research  has 
found  that  if  you  already  have  a 
tendency  for  high  blood  pressure, 
conflict  with  your  mate  sends  it 
even  higher. 

“We’ve  always  known  that  social 
support  moderates  blood  pressure 
and  cardiovascular  response  and 
this  is  direct  evidence  of  that,”  said 
Dr.  Brian  Baker  of  psychiatry  and 
the  University  Health  Network. 

The  study,  funded  by  the  Heart 
and  Stroke  Foundation  and  the 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research,  was  published  in  the 
Dec.  11  issue  of  the  Archives  of 
Internal  Medicine.  Baker  and  his 
research  team  found  new  evidence 
to  support  the  old  adage  that  bad 
marriages  are  bad  for  your  health. 
They  examined  the  effects  of 
positive  and  negative  marital 
relationships  on  people  with  mild 
hypertension  and  found  that 
unhappy  marriages  in  fact  do 
increase  blood  pressure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study 
more  than  100  men  and  women 
completed  a questionnaire  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  their  marriages 
and  wore  monitors  that  repeatedly 
measured  their  blood  pressure  over 
a 24-hour  period.  Three  years  later 
the  participants  had  their  blood 


pressure  recorded  again  and  kept 
diaries  describing  the  amount  of 
time  they  spent  with  their  hus- 
bands or  wives  while  they  wore  the 
monitor. 

“If  you  had  a bad  marriage  three 
years  ago,  three  years  later  we  found 
it  was  worse  to  be  with  your  spouse 
because  your  blood  pressure  was 
raised  compared  to  when  you’re  not 
with  them,”  Baker  said.  In  good 
marriages,  however,  blood  pressure 
went  down  when  people  were  with 
their  spouses.  The  results  also 
showed  that  after  three  years 
people  with  low  marital  adjustment 
scores  had  a statistically  significant 
thickening  of  the  heart’s  left  ventri- 
cle, an  indication  of  high  blood 
pressure. 

Previous  research  has  shown  that 
job  strain  elevates  blood  pressure 
and  Baker  hypothesized  that  a study 
on  marital  stress  would  yield  similar 
results.  “I  thought,  Why  can’t  this 
model  apply  to  marriage?  because 
marriage  is  a very  difficult  institu- 
tion in  the  sense  that  there’s  lots  of 
marital  strife  and  marriages  break- 
ing down  all  over  the  place,”  he  said. 

Though  it  has  yet  to  be  con- 
firmed by  further  studies,  Baker 
does  not  believe  that  marital  dis- 
cord alone,  or  any  other  kind  of 
chronic  psychosocial  stress,  can 
actually  cause  high  blood  pressure 
in  people  who  are  not  already 
predisposed  to  it. 


Continental  Crust  Created  Quickly 

Granite  formation  resembles  volcanic  eruptions , scientists  say 


BY  JANET  WONG 

AU  OF  T GEOLOGIST  AND  HIS 
co-researchers  believe  they  have 
unraveled  one  of  geology’s  most 
enduring  mysteries  about  how  the 
Earth’s  continental  crust  was  built  — 
and  they  say  it  happened  in  a relative 
blink  of  an  eye. 

About  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  Earths  continental  crust  is 
made  up  of  granite.  Recent 
research  conducted  by 
Professor  Alexander  Cruden  of 
geology  at  U of  T and  fellow 
geologists  suggests  that  the  way 
in  which  granite  forms  is  not 
the  sluggish,  multi-million  year 
process  that  scientists  previous- 
ly believed.  In  fact  they  argue 
that  the  process  occurs  in 
rapid,  dynamic  and  possibly 
catastrophic  events  that  take 
between  1,000  and  100,000 
years,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
granite  intrusion.  That  discovery  is 
changing  how  scientists  look  at  the 
formation  of  the  Earth’s  continents. 

Cruden  is  the  second  author  of 
the  study,  which  appeared  in  the 
Dec.  7 issue  of  Nature.  He  conduct- 
ed the  research  with  Nick  Petford 
of  Kingston  University  and  Ken 


McCaffrey  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  both  in  England,  and  Jean- 
Louis  Vigneresse  of  the  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche 
Scientifique  in  Nancy,  France. 
It  was  funded  by  the  Natural 
Environmental  Research  Council  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 


Council  of  Canada  and  the  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche 
Scientifique  of  France. 

“In  the  past  we  thought  that  gran- 
ite magma — which  cools  and  crystal- 
lizes to  form  very  large  granite  intru- 
sions — moved  up  through  kilometres 
of  crust  as  large,  solid  blobs  at  rates  of 
about  a metre  per  year,”  Cruden 


explained.  “Because  the  continental 
crust  is  largely  made  up  of  these  intru- 
sions, the  prevailing  view  was  that  the 
continents  grew  slowly  and  steadily 
over  millions  of  years.  But  we’ve  found 
that  magma  actually  has  quite  low 
viscosity  and  is  relatively  runny.” 
Because  of  its  consistency,  the 
magma  is  able  to  channel  its  way  up 
from  the  mande  and  lower 
crust  to  the  upper  crust 
through  fractures  as  small  as 
one-metre  wide.  This  way, 
he  said,  the  magma  can 
ascend  20  to  30  kilometres 
quite  rapidly. 

That  means  that  a 50-kil- 
metre-wide  intrusion  of 
granite  that  geologists  once 
estimated  to  have  taken  mil- 
lions of  years  to  form  may 
have  actually  taken  only 
50,000  years,  Cruden  said. 
From  a geological  point  of 
view,  that’s  extraordinarily  fast. 

Cruden  likens  the  granite  forma- 
tion process  to  subterranean  volcanic 
eruptions.  Like  Lego  blocks  built  on 
top  of  one  another,  large  parts  of 
the  Earth’s  continental  land  masses 
were  created  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  quick  eruptions  or  bursts  of 
molten  magma. 


Graah  Fjelde  in  Greenland,  made  up  of 
granite  and  “rafts"  of  older  rock  seen  here  as  light 
grey  horizontal  marks. 
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Fappening# 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  978-2452 

Chrlstmas/Hollday  Hours  for  2000-2001  - Pick  up  your  schedule  at  the  Athletics 
Reception  Desk,  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  and  the  Membership  Services  Office. 

Hart  House  Annual  Christmas  Buffet  in  the  Great  Hall  - Mon  Dec.  18-Fri.  Dec.  22 
trom  1 1 :30om-2pm.  $15  including  taxes.  Cash  bar  available.  Call  978-2444  for 
reservations 

Winter  Carnival  - Come  and  enjoy  a day  of  fun  and  food  at  Hart  House  Farm, 

Sat.  Jan.  20.  Families  and  children  welcome!  Call  978-2447  for  more  info. 

'A  Clockwork  Gorbachev"  will  be  performed  at  Hart  House  Theatre,  Jan.  24-27. 
Call  978-6315  for  more  information 

Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  - Max  Allen,  Textile  Museum  Jan  10,  Prof. 
J.  Edward  Chamberlin  Feb.  14  and  Justice  Marvin  Zucker,  Mar.  7 at  6>00pm 
Single  tickets  are  still  available  in  limited  quantity  at  the  Membership  Services 
Office.  Call  978-2447  for  information. 

Gallery  Club  Wine  Tasting  Dinner  - Tickets  are  still  available  at  the  Membership 
Sen/ices  Office  for  the  dinner  on  Thurs.  Jan.  25  at  6:30pm.  Members  and  guests 
$59.  U of  T students  $49.  Call  978-2447  for  details. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  Howard  Gerry,  'After  The  Fall', 
photographic  works  1994-1998.  East  Gallery:  Sadko  Hadzihasanovic, 
'Wallpapers  - Greatest  Hitz'.  Runs  to  Dec  14.  Selections  from  the  Hart  House 
Permanent  Collection.  Runs  from  Jan  2-28. 

Arbor  Room  - 'Hope',  selected  works  by  Colleen  Nicholson  Runs  Jan.  4-27 
Hart  House  Art  Competition  - Pick  up  entry  forms  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  First 
prize  $400,  second  prize  $300,  third  prize  $150.  Submission  dates  are  March  1, 
2,  and  3,  2001 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  open  to  students  and  senior 
members  ot  Hart  House.  Deadline  is  midnight.  Sun.  Jan.  14,  2001 . Rules  and 
entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

The  Hart  House  Review  is  accepting  submissions  of  original  poetry,  prose,  short 
fiction,  artwork  and  photography.  Open  to  U of  T students  and  Hart  House  senior 
members.  Entry  deadline  is  Sat.  Jan.  14,  2001 . Entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall 
Porters'  Desk  Coll  978-5362  for  more  information  or  e-mail  the  editors  ot  hart- 
housereview@hotmai  I . com 
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CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452 

Bridge  - New  sessions  of  instruction  will  be  starting  Thurs.  Jan.  1 1 at  6:30pm  in 

the  Reading  Room  Coll  946-7323  for  more  information  or  check  our  Web  site  at 

bridgeclub.horthouse@utoronto.co 

Chorus  - Auditions  will  be  held  on  Tue.  Jan.  9.  Sign  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Call  978-6315  for  more  information. 

Drama  - Come  to  our  open  meeting  Wed  Jan  1 7 from  5-6pm  in  the  Music 
Room  Coll  978-6315  for  more  information.  One-Act  Ploy  Writing  Contest  - 
Submissions  will  be  accepted  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk  up  to  Mar.  1,  2001 . Call 
978-6315  for  details. 

Singers  - Sign  up  on  either  Mon.  Jon  8 or  Mon  Jon.  15  at  6:30pm  in  the  Great 
Hall.  Coll  978-6315  for  more  information 
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ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447  j 

Winter-Spring  Athletics  Guide  is  available  to  pick  up  at  the  Membership  Services  5L 
Office,  Athletics  Desk  and  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Also  see  the  Hart  House  Web  site:  « 

www.utoronto.ca/harthouse  a. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 


YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671. 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 
fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


A Year  of  Steel 

Union  brings  greater  “expertise”  to  table.,  Finlay  son  says 
By  Steven  de  Sousa 


It’s  been  a busy  year  for  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  1998. 

Since  December  of  last  year  when  the  university 
reached  its  first  contract  settlement  with  administrative 
staff,  the  Steelworkers  have  been  active  settling  over  a 
hundred  grievances  and  training  staff  in  labour  relations 
and  health  and  safety  issues. 

Belonging  to  a trade  union  has  meant  little  more 
than  paying  dues  for  some  employees  while  for 
others  it  has  meant  greater  job  security.  For 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-pres- 
ident (administration  and  human 
resources),  the  change  has  been  a 
positive  one.  “In  many  ways  it’s 
refreshing  to  deal  with  an  organized 
trade  union  like  the  Steelworkers 
rather  than  an  under-resourced  and 
voluntary  staff  association,”  he  says. 

“The  Steelworkers  bring  a lot  of  expertise 
and  resources  to  the  table.  When  they  inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  a staff  member,  you  have  to  take  their 
interventions  more  seriously.” 

Mary  Howes,  president  of  the  union  whose  members 
number  2,400  full-  and  part-time  staff  and  even  more 
casual  workers,  is  also  upbeat  about  the  general  state  of 
labour  relations  at  the  university.  “We’re  able  to  sit  down 
and  talk  very  collegially  about  problems,”  she  says,  adding 
that  the  Steelworkers  have  made  great  strides  in  reaching 
out  to  its  members.  “Workers  know  that  they  now  have  a 
voice  and  that  there  are  some  things  that  are  happening 
in  the  workplace  that  they  no  longer  have  to  take,  that  the 
union  can  voice  their  concerns  for  them.” 

Despite  the  pleasantries  there  are  still  a number  of 
outstanding  issues  that  could  come  to  a head  in  the  next 
year  including  biweekly  pay,  pensions,  the  classification  of 
casual  workers  and  an  extensive  examination  of  all  job 
classifications  for  its  members. 

Biweekly  pay  was  negotiated  as  part  of  the  collective 
agreement  but  administrative  staff  are  still  being  paid 
monthly  because  of  a disagreement  around  whether 
biweekly  means  twice  per  month  or  once  every  two 
weeks.  There  is  also  the  issue  of  a “hold  back”  with  the 
first  pay  under  the  new  system.  “The  [administration] 
is  saying  they’d  have  the  information  in  on  the  eighth 
but  you’d  be  paid  on  the  15th,”  Howes  says.  “You’d  get 
the  money  eventually,  but  this  initial  delay  could  be  a 
tremendous  burden  for  some  people,  particularly  single 
parents  or  people  with  mortgages.”  Finlayson  agrees, 
and  hopes  — but  can’t  promise  — to  have  the  issue 
settled  by  the  spring. 

Another  sticky  point  in  negotiations  is  the  issue  of 
casual  workers.  Under  the  collective  agreement,  a per- 
son who  is  hired  continuously  for  18  months  must 
become  staff  appointed.  “But  data  on  casuals  are 
notoriously  hard  to  collect  because  that  can  include 
anybody  who’s  hired  for  a minute  or  for  a significant 
period  of  time,”  says  Finlayson.  “There’s  no  central 
process  of  hiring  casuals.  So  you  can  never  be  sure  of 


exactly  how  many  there  are.” 

Howes  says  in  some  departments  casual  employees’ 
hours  are  being  limited  to  14  hours  per  week  to  prevent 
them  from  migrating  to  a regular  position.  The  other 
problem,  she  says,  is  many  regular  positions  that  become 
vacant  are  being  filled  with  two  or  three  casuals.  “We’re 
saying  that’s  illegal  but  we  need  workers  to  come  to  us 
and  tell  us  they’ve  worked  enough  hours  to  qualify  for  a 
regular  position  so  we  can  help  them.” 

Retirement  pensions  for  staff  are  also  going 
to  need  to  come  into  line  with  those  of  the 
faculty,  according  to  Howes.  “We’re  not 
making  any  bones  about  the  fact  that 
the  faculty  make  more  money  than  we 
do  but  there  needs  to  be  some  equity 
here,”  she  says.  “There  has  to  be  some- 
thing given  to  the  union  members  also 
because  even  though  the  faculty  are  doing 
the  teaching,  it’s  the  staff  that  are  running 
this  university.” 

Finlayson  and  Howes  agree  that  the  university  is  a 
great  place  to  work  and  that  a strong  staff  component  is 
key  to  the  academic  mission  of  the  university.  “Any  aca- 
demic is  only  too  aware  of  how  critically  important 
administrative  staff  are  to  the  achievement  of  the  univer- 
sity’s academic  ambitions,”  Finlayson  says.  “Without  the 
administrative  staff,  the  academic  mission  would  not  in 
fact  succeed.” 

Howes  is  concerned,  however,  by  the  number  of  vacant 
positions  at  U of  T that  go  to  external  candidates. 
“Finlayson  is  always  saying  it’s  ‘great  minds  for  a great 
future’  at  U ofT  and  we  only  train  the  best,  so  why  aren’t 
we  promoting  the  best  from  within?  We’re  seeing  a large 
number  of  our  good  jobs  going  to  people  external  to  the 
university  and  that  shouldn’t  be  happening  — we  should  be 
training  our  own  people  to  walk  into  those  jobs  and  not  even 
consider  external  applicants  if  we  can  fill  them  internally.” 

For  the  Steelworkers  to  succeed,  they  will  need  to 
overcome  the  challenges  inherent  in  organizing  workers 
in  a large  decentralized  institution.  Finlayson  says  many 
administrative  staff  really  don’t  see  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  a trade  union  yet,  but  that  will  happen  over  time. 
“It’s  one  thing  to  sign  a collective  agreement,  it’s  another 
thing  to  live  by  it  and  to  think  collectively.” 

But  it’s  a challenge  the  union  says  it  can  meet  by  keep- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  open  among  its  members 
— they  currently  publish  a monthly  newsletter, 
SteelDrum,  and  hope  to  have  their  Web  site  up  and  run- 
ning early  next  year.  They  will  also  be  trying  different 
methods  of  telecommunications  at  membership  meet- 
ings so  that  the  voices  of  workers  at  Mississauga  and 
Scarborough  aren’t  left  out. 

Ultimately,  Howes  believes  the  only  way  for  the  union 
to  be  successful  on  campus  is  if  people  get  involved. 
“The  union  is  not  the  executive  sitting  here  trying  to 
represent  them,”  she  says.  “The  workers  are  the  union 
and  we  want  to  hear  from  them,  not  only  their  concerns 
but  the  good  things  that  are  happening  in  their  lives.” 
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JENNIFER  HERBERT 


Feasting,  Fasting,  Carols  & Candlelight 

U of  T experts  explain  the  meaning  of  our  most  cherished  holiday  celebrations 

BY JUDYNOORDERMEER 


People  of  many  religious 

traditions  will  be  celebrating 
over  the  coming  weeks.  While 
Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims  will  be 
marking  their  respective  holy  days  in 
different  ways,  there  are  also  similar- 
ities that  bind  them.  The  following  is 
an  overview  of  the  various  religious 
celebrations,  their  symbols  and 
traditions: 

CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  is  the  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Observed  on  Dec.  25,  the  birth  is 
one  of  the  “major  pillars”  of 
Christianity,  says  Professor  David 
Reed  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology  at  Wycliffe 
College. 

HANUKKAH 

The  Jewish  obser- 
vance of  Hanukkah 
marks  the  victory 
of  the  Jews  over 
the  Hellenistic 
Syrians  in  the 
second  century 
BCE.  The  eight- 
day  event  celebrates 
the  “miracle  of  resist- 
ing the  greater  power,’ 
says  David  Novak,  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  studies 
program.  Hanukkah  starts  the 
evening  of  Dec.  22  this  year. 

RAMADAN 

Muslims  fast  during  Ramadan,  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Muslim  calen- 
dar, to  commemorate  the  time  when 
it  is  believed  the  Koran  was  sent 
down  from  heaven.  Abdul  Hai  Patel, 
U ofT  Muslim  chaplain,  says  people 
fast  to  “achieve  spiritual  upliftment” 
and  to  “strengthen  their  relationship 
with  the  creator.”  Ramadan  began 
Nov.  27  and  will  end  Dec.  26. 

CANDLELIGHT 

Candlelight  is  common  to  the 
December  religious  observances  of 
many  faiths.  Reed  says  light  and 
darkness  were  vivid  realities  of 
earlier  times  which  developed  into 
spiritual  metaphors.  Darkness  was 
dangerous,  he  says.  “In  the  Old 
Testament,  God  tells  the  Jewish 


people  that  they  will  be  a light....  [In 
the  New  Testament]  Jesus  talked 
about  being  the  light  of  world,”  he 
says.  “Light  came  to  describe  the 
visual  presence  of  God.” 

The  presence  of  candlelight  in 
winter  celebrations  is  “no  accident,” 
says  Novak.  “It’s  pretty  dark  in 
December,”  he  says,  but  candlelight 
also  symbolizes  a “coming  out  of  the 
cold.” 

THEMENORALI 

Hanukkah  is  symbolized  by  the 
menorah.  When  the  Jews  wanted  to 
rededicate  the  temple  following  their 


rebellion,  they  searched  for  specially 
prepared  oil  to  rekindle  the  meno- 
rah, a holy  lamp  or  candelabra,  used 
in  temple  services.  They  only  found 
enough  oil  to  burn  for  one  day,  yet  it 
burned  for  eight  days,  says  Novak. 

Jews  today  light  one  candle  on  the 
menorah  each  night  of  Hanukkah  to 
symbolize  the  temple  event.  Jews  are 
encouraged  to  place  their  lit  meno- 
rahs  in  a window  as  a “public 
thanksgiving  and  declaration  of  the 
miracle,”  says  Novak.  Hanukkah  is 
also  known  as  the  Festival  of  Lights. 

FOOD  AND  FASTING 

Fasting  is  a “spiritual  exercise”  for 
Muslims,  says  Patel.  “It  raises  aware- 
ness about  the  hunger  in  the  world 
and  makes  people  realize  how  they 
can’t  survive  without  food  and  water 


and  how  many  people  go  hungry.” 
Fast  breaking  is  usually  a community 
event  as  family  and  friends  gather  for 
a meal  in  the  evening.  On  campus, 
Patel  says  Muslim  students  often 
gather  with  friends  in  residence  din- 
ing halls  to  eat.  Professor  Michael 
Marmura  of  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations  says  many  good 
foods  are  presented  at  Ramadan 
although  one  of  his  favourites  is 
fatayir,  a dish  he  describes  as  a very 
sweet  dough.  Its  consumption  is 
more  of  a cultural  than  a religious 
thing  however,  he  says.  Traditional 
dishes  vary  depending  on  where 
Muslims  live. 

OIL 

It’s  traditional  to  have  foods 
fried  in  oil  at  Hanukkah, 
says  Novak.  The  practice 
is  a reminder  of  the 
miracle  of  the  oil  that 
lasted  eight  days. 
Latkes,  or  fried 
potato  pancakes,  are 
often  served  but  like 
the  Muslim  tradi- 
tion, particular  foods 
are  not  required. 
Hanukkah  is  “not  as 
strict  as  having  unleav- 
ened bread  at  Passover,” 
notes  Novak,  referring  to 
the  main  Jewish  religious 
holiday,  which  occurs  in  spring. 

CHRISTMAS  TRADITIONS 

Christmas  is  a “melange  of  tradi- 
tions,” says  Roger  Reynolds  of  the 
Ponitifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies  — some  having  their  roots  in 
pagan  practices  while  others  evolving 
with  history  and  growing  commer- 
cialism. 

“In  early  Christian  traditions,  no 
one  was  interested  in  when  Jesus  was 
bom,”  says  Reynolds.  The  Dec.  25 
date  was  chosen  as  Christmas  Day  in 
the  fourth  century  in  an  effort  to 
compete  with  a pagan  holiday. 

MISTLETOE 

Mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries  that 
bloom  in  winter,  was  a pagan  fertili- 
ty symbol,  says  Professor  Bruce 
Meyer  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  Kissing  under  the  mistletoe 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  year 
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symbolized  the  “return  of  light”  and 
the  “hope  that  a regenerative  force 
would  take  place,”  he  says.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  mistletoe  is  usually 
hung  under  a doorframe.  “It  is  asso- 
ciated with  light  or  portals.” 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 

The  Christmas  tree  originates  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  with  the  Dec.  24 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Adam 
and  Eve,  says  Reynolds.  Stage  plays 
on  the  feast  day  originally  included  a 
tree  of  paradise  with  the  apple.  In 
later  years,  says  Reynolds,  eucharistic 
wafers  replaced  the  apples,  then 
cookies  and  sweets  replaced  the 
wafers.  Lights  were  later  added  to 
brighten  the  trees  up.  Trees  were 
eventually  brought  into  homes  and 
churches. 

CAROLS 

Christmas  carols  go  back  to  the  time 
of  St.  Francis  in  the  13th  century 


when  there  was  a renewed  emphasis 
on  the  humanity  of  Christ,  Reynolds 
says.  They  were  quite  popular  in  the 
16th  century  but  were  suppressed  in 
England  with  the  coming  of 
Puritans.  They  regained  popularity 
in  England  in  the  19th  century. 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

The  concept  of  Santa  Claus  is  based 
on  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  a fourth- 
century  bishop  known  to  have  come 
to  the  aid  of  damsels  and  give  gifts 
and  help  to  the  poor,  Reynolds  says. 
Dec.  6 is  his  official  feast  day  — a day 
still  marked  in  many  cultures  — but 
one  which  has  been  transferred  to 
Dec.  25  in  North  America.  “Modern 
Santa  Claus  is  really  an  early  19th- 
century  construct,”  he  explains.  A St. 
Nicholas  magazine,  artistic  render- 
ings of  the  saint  and  a series  of  poems 
in  the  U.S.  served  to  spread  the  leg- 
end of  Santa  Claus.  Commercialism 
took  over  from  there,  he  adds. 
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Commentary 


Everyday  Violence 

The  Montreal  Massacre  cannot  be  separated from  institutional  practices  that  marginalize  women 

By Joseph  Hermer 


This  is  a revised  text  of  the  remarks  given  by  Professor  Joe  Hermer 
at  the  Scarborough  College  Dec.  6 memorial  service  for  the  victims 
of  the  Montreal  Massacre. 

The  mass  murder  on  Dec.  6, 1989,  of  14 

women  at  the  hands  of  one  man,  murders 
that  commenced  in  a university  classroom 
like  this  one,  generates  a terrible  paradox.  The  mas- 
sacre was  both  an  act  of  utter  madness  — a terri- 
ble, violent  aberration  — and  an  extreme  but  com- 
pletely rational  and  coherent  expression  of  how 
violence  is  structured  against  women.  It  is  this  para- 
dox, that  these  murders  were  both  so  horribly  mad 
and  so  perfectly  rational,  that  I think  leaves  many 
of  us  in  a desperate  silence  about  how  we  can  forge 
a meaningful  remembrance. 

It  is  in  this  silence  that  I have  found  myself  re- 
flecting on  the  question  of  how,  11  years  later,  we 
attempt  to  grapple  with  what  it  means  to  remember. 

I have  to  admit  that  I feel  some  discomfort  at  ser- 
vices like  this  being  held  across  the  country.  My 
discomfort  is  located  in  a concern  that  we  let  our- 
selves off  the  hook  too  easily  through  official  events 
like  this  for  thinking  seriously  and  acting  meaning- 
fully about  the  nature  of  violence  and  those  it  is  de- 
ployed against.  I worry  that  we  relieve  ourselves  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  challenging  institutional  practices  that  inflict  a broad 
range  of  material  and  symbolic  violence  against  marginalized 
populations,  of  which  women  are  often  in  the  majority. 

We  need  not  look  far  to  witness  such  violence.  The  first  act 
of  our  provincial  government  was  to  cut  payments  to  welfare 
recipients  by  21  per  cent,  a significant  portion  of  whom  are 
single  women  raising  children.  The  vindictive  character  of 
these  cutbacks  is  represented  not  only  in  how  this  withdrawal 
of  economic  support  makes  it  even  more  difficult  for  some 
women  to  leave  abusive  relationships  but, also  in  the  operations 


of  new  surveillance  practices  such  as  the  welfare  fraud  hotline. 

Social  welfare  lawyers  are  increasingly  alarmed  at  how  this 
“snitch  line”  is  becoming  a vehicle  for  vengeful  ex-boyfriends 
who,  in  complete  anonymity,  can  gossip  to  the  hotline  and  sub- 
ject their  ex-partners  to  an  intrusive  and  humiliating  investigation 


by  the  welfare  police.  These  government  practices,  carried  out  in 
a climate  where  “welfare  moms”  are  singled  out  for  our  contempt, 
are  nothing  less  then  a systematic  and  vicious  attack  against  a 
group  of  women  who  exist  at  the  very  margins  of  society. 

In  admitting  this  we  should  resist  the  response  that  goes,  “Yes, 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder  of  14  women.”  These 
social  welfare  “reforms”  are  a different  form  of  violence  against 
women  all  right,  but  this  is  violence  nonetheless,  comfortably 
situated  in  the  everyday  operations  of  institutions.  To  cordon 
off  this  sort  of  everyday  violence  against  women  and  disconnect 
it  from  what  happened  in  Montreal,  is  to  render  today 


as  simply  a token  of  remembrance,  where  we  participate  in  a type 
of  amnesia  about  how  violence  is  embedded  in  the  everyday 
social  relations  of  people  and  the  political  institutions  that  or- 
ganize the  ways  in  which  we  are  responsible  for  one  another. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  have  anesthetized  them- 
selves into  an  intellectually  painless  state  of  ignorance 
where  “politics”  is  always  some  abstract  entity  that 
is  never,  ever  connected  to  what  people  do  or  how 
they  feel.  But  there  is  something  specific  about  the 
murders  of  Dec.  6 that  makes  even  thoughtful 
people  resistant  to  drawing  broader  connections  to 
everyday  forms  of  social  and  economic  violence  — 
that  the  spectacularly  violent  and  tragic  character  of 
these  murders  makes  us  feel  that  somehow  we 
would  diminish  the  memory  of  these  women  by  re- 
lating their  deaths  to  the  realm  of  everyday  politics 
and  experience. 

But  by  letting  the  extreme  and  dramatic  violence 
of  Dec.  6 overwhelm  us,  we  guide  ourselves  into  a form 
of  silence  in  which  our  reaction  to  the  Montreal 
Massacre  becomes  simply  a seasonal  spectacle  deco- 
rated by  ribbons  and  roses.  Instead,  we  ought  to  work 
towards  a vibrant  and  unsettling  form  of  remember- 
ing that  struggles  to  make  visible  the  most  mundane 
and  common  forms  of  violence  and  social  inequality. 

So  I guess  my  discomfort  today  is  about  our  ability  to  create 
a form  of  remembrance  that  is  solemn  but  meaningful,  that  is 
a site  we  can  act  out  of  in  the  present,  that  is  sufficient  to  the  bur- 
den that  has  been  placed  on  us  by  the  murder  of  these  women. 
A form  of  remembrance  that  challenges  the  everyday  charac- 
ter of  violence,  within  our  institutions,  within  our  own 
relationships,  and  within  the  thoughts  left  unsaid  between 
men,  and  between  men  and  women. 

Professor  Joe  Hermer  teaches  sociology  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  Scarborough. 


Source  of  Gospels  Reveals  Jesus  as  Social  Critic 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

The  sayings  of  Jesus,  Matthew  John, 
Luke  and  ...Q? 

If  the  last  part  of  that  sentence  doesn’t  ring 
a bell  from  your  Sunday  school  past,  don’t 
worry.  Even  major  theologians  worldwide  are 
only  vaguely  familiar  with  the  term  for  these 
Gospels  written  long,  long  ago  by  unknown 
hands. 

The  letter  CL  which  stands  for  the  German 
word  for  source  (Quelle),  is  the  term  Biblical 
scholars  give  to  a document  they  estimate  was 
composed  sometime  between  40  and  70  CE  by 
Jews  living  in  Roman-controlled  Palestine.  The 
only  trouble  is,  that  document  has  not  been 
found.  However,  there  is  enough  evidence  in  the 


existing  Gospels  to  strongly  suggest  that  there 
was  one  source  group  of  sayings  from  which  the 
later  Gospels  derived  much  of  their  material. 

Current  understanding  of  the  literary  rela- 
tionship among  the  first  three  Gospels  is  this: 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  used  independently  by 
Matthew  and  Luke  as  a narrative  framework  for 
their  own  writings,  but  Mark’s  Gospel  doesn’t 
account  for  everything  that  is  common  to  Luke 
and  Matthew.  The  approximately  260  mystery 
verses  originate  from  some  other  source,  now 
lost. 

While  many  Christians  and  theologians  may 
be  in  the  dark  about  these  anonymous  Gospels, 
Professor  John  Kloppenborg  Verbin  of  the 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion  is  shedding 
some  light  on  the  subject  after  eight  years  — and 


counting  — of  research. 

Kloppenborg  Verbin’s  new  book,  Excavating 
Q:  The  History  and  Setting  of  the  Sayings  Gospel 
(Fortress  Press),  was  funded  in  part  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  and  the  Jack  and  Roberta  Rudin 
Foundation  ofNew  York.  He  says  the  Jesus  he 
sees  portrayed  in  Q_is  “more  a wisdom  teacher 
and  social  critic  than  the  Jesus  we  read  about  in 
Mark,  who  is  depicted  as  a miracle  worker  and 
exorcist.”  Q_is  also  intriguing,  Kloppenborg 
Verbin  says,  because  it  reflects  aspects  of  ev- 
eryday life  in  Roman  Palestine  more  vividly 
than  the  later  Gospels. 

Qi  which  consists  almost  exclusively  of  say- 
ings attributed  to  Jesus,  places  more  emphasis 
on  such  issues  as  poverty,  subsistence 


economics,  divorce,  debt-forgiveness  and  local 
violence  than  other  Gospels  such  as  Mark,  which 
focuses  on  miracle  stories  and  on  the  issue  of 
Jesus’  identity  as  the  Son  of  God  or  Messiah. 

Q_has  not  found  its  way  into  mainstream 
theological  discussions  in  part,  Kloppenborg 
Verbin  and  other  experts  believe,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  it  relating  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
or  its  atoning  significance  and  there  are  no 
direct  references  to  the  resurrection  — both 
prominent  features  of  the  later  Gospels  and 
central  to  Christian  theological  thought.  In 
fact,  Q_treats  the  death  of  Jesus  “rather  as  an 
occupational  hazard  of  prophets  at  the  time,” 
says  Kloppenborg  Verbin.  ‘This  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  robust  an  understanding  to  satisfy 
some  theological  tastes.” 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


y\cJthieV^^ 


(professionaC  T amity  Tootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  o<c.  •- 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


A* 


Scarborough 

416-283-3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  Si.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Most  Services  Covered  Under  Uof  T and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


Quest  Traffic  Court  Agency 

35  Years  of  Traffic  Court  Experience 

Paul  Spark 

4214  Dundas  St.  West 

Suite  207,  Etobicoke  M8X  1Y6  ' 

Tel:  (416)  236-1646  Fax:  (416)  236-2855 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mom.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 
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GAIL  GELTNER 


[martin &| 

[ MEREDITH  1 


LIMITED.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 

5 minutes  from  U ofT 
74  Spadina  Road 
Prime  Annex  Building 
917  sq.  ft.  including 
40  ft.  south-facing  balcony 
Updated  kitchen  & bathroom 
2 Bedroom  reno.  - Extra  closets 
Large  south  windows 
$ 1 69,900 

Janet  Armstrong 

Sales  Representative 
www.martinmeredith.com 
Virtual  Tour  MH3475 


Chemistry  Catalyst 

Peter  Davenport  and  his  sister 

Linda  Spire  tour  one  of  the  new  labs 
in  the  $20. 3-million  John  and  Edna 
Davenport  Chemical  Research  Building 
named  after  their  parents.  Edna,  a U of  T 
alumna,  donated  $10  million  in  1997  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  also  an  alumnus. 
She  gave  a further  $3  million  towards 
building  and  facility  maintenance. 
Additional  funding  came  from  the  feder- 
al Canadian  Foundation  for  Innovation 
and  the  Ontario  Research  and 
Development  Challenge  Fund.  The 
building,  incorporating  the  existing  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Research  Laboratories 
and  a two-storey  addition,  creates  a 
56,000  square-foot  facility  with  state-of- 
the-art  labs.  It  officially  opened  Nov.  27. 


* GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

rrfr> 

Election  2001 

VELUT.J  k^VOl 


Nominations  open 

January  15th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  26th,  noon 

Positions 

5 teaching  staff  seats: 

IE  - A&S  Sciences 

II  - Engineering 

III  - Medicine  (3  seats,* 

one  is  a by-election) 

4 full-time  undergraduate 
student  seats 
2 part-time  undergraduate 
student  seats 
2 graduate  student  seats 
1 administrative  staff  seat 

* Subject  to  Governing  Council 
approval 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  16  government  appointees, 

12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students, 

2 administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic  programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  from  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

(tftl 

Academic  Board  Election 

~^ELUT^  k.<£V<^l 

“ 2001  - Teaching  Staff 


Nominations  open 

January  15th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  26th,  noon 

Positions 

17  Teaching  Staff: 

1 App.  Sci.  & Engineering 
1 Arch,  Land,  & Design 
5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Sciences) 

1 Scarborough  (not  Hum/Phys  Sci) 

1 Management 
4 Medicine 

1 OISE/UT  (not  Soc&Eq  Studies/CTL) 
1 Physical  Education 
1 Social  Work 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  48  elected  teaching  staff, 

17  of  whom  will  be  elected  through  this  call 
for  nominations.  There  are  also  two  elected 
librarians.  The  Board  and  its  committees  are 
responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the 
teaching,  learning  and  research  functions  of 
the  University,  the  establishment  of  University 
objectives  and  priorities,  the  development  of 
plans  and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in 
the  course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Academic  Board  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  from  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Faculty,  Staff  Support  U of  T 


BY  SARAH  CHARLTON 

Linda  Hutcheon  and  Claire 

Alleyne,  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  university  commu- 
nity, are  setting  an  example  for  col- 
leagues as  co-chairs  of  the  2000- 
2001  faculty  and  staff  campaign. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign,  which 
kicked  off  Nov.  15,  is  to  encourage 
as  many  people  as  possible  to 
support  projects  at  the  university. 

A letter  from  Alleyne  and 
Hutcheon,  mailed  to  all  faculty 
and  staff,  asks  “why  would  you 
want  to  donate  to  the  University 
of  Toronto?  ...  You  work  hard  for 
U of  T every  day.  Isn’t  that 
enough  to  ask?”  Their  own  answer 
to  those  questions  is  unequivocal: 
“We  believe  in  the  work  we  do  at 
U of  T — and  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  U of  T as  a force  that 
can  bring  positive  change  to 
people’s  lives.” 

Hutcheon,  a University  Professor 
of  English  and  president  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association, 
supports  a string  of  projects  including 


university  libraries,  the  Dictionary 
of  Old  English,  the  Dictionary  of 
Canadian  Biography  and  the  opera 
division  of  the  Faculty  of  Music.  “I 
also  give  to  graduate  students  in 
English  and  comparative  literature 
through  the  research  travel  pro- 
gram, as  I remember  being  a grad- 
uate student,  struggling  to  obtain 
funds  for  such  projects.” 

Alleyne,  registrar  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
both  personal  and  professional 
reasons  for  giving.  “I  give  to  the 
university  because  I believe  in  the 
work  that  we  do  here,  in  the 
services  that  we  provide  and  in  the 
students  whom  we  support,”  she 
said.  “I  especially  like  the  fact 
that  I can  direct  my  financial 
contributions  to  those  areas  of 
the  university  that  are  important 
to  me.” 

For  more  information  about  the 
faculty  and  staff  campaign,  please 
contact  Tara  Wilson  by  e-mail 
at  tara.wilson@utoronto.ca  or  by 
phone  at  (416)  978-7154. 


Victoria  University  Presents 

The  Fifth  Annual 
Keith  Davey  Lecture 

The  Hon.  Madam  Justice 
Louise  Arbour 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 

“War  Crimes  and  the 
Culture  of  Peace” 

Thursday,  January  11,  2001 

4.00pm 

Free  Admission 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Bldg. 
(Museum  Subway) 
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STEPHEN  SIMEON 


Not  one  pleasing 

SQUARE  METRE 

The  article  on  Graduate  House, 
the  eyesore  on  the  corner  of 
Spadina  and  Harbord,  is  some 
piece  of  work  (Spell  It  Out  Loud, 
Nov.  13).  To  see  praise  and  plau- 
dits heaped  upon  this  appallingly 
ugly  building  suggests  to  me  that 
someone  or  perhaps  some  coterie 
of  influential  decision-makers  has 
taken  leave  of  her/his/their  senses. 
That  darned  building  is  ugly!  It 
joins  other  ugly  buildings  scattered 
about  the  city  and,  alas,  the  cam- 
pus, causing  those  of  us  too  stupid 
to  avoid  passing  it  twice  daily  an 
emotional  response  somewhere 
between  chagrin  and  nausea.  The 
building’s  facade  has  not  one 
pleasing  square  metre  on  which 
one  might  feast  one’s  eyes.  The 
article  says  the  courtyard  is  lovely. 
So  what!  Rational  people  with  any 


degree  of  esthetic  sensibility  are 
vowing  never  to  set  foot  in  the 
joint;  what  the  courtyard  looks  like 
is  irrelevant.  Teeple,  the  architect, 
has  offended  this  great  university 
and  has  caused  physical  illness 
in  the  thousands  who  pass  the 
building  daily. 

Who  approved  this?  Who  paid 
for  this?  Why  are  we  being  made 
to  suffer? 

Alvin  Newman 
Department  of  medicine 

TOO  UGLY  FOR  WORDS 

Thank  goodness  for  Professor 
John  Kay’s  letter  about  the  new 
Graduate  House  on  Harbord 
Street  (“Eyesore”  or  “subtle 
beauty”?). 

I wondered  if  I was  alone  in 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  ugliest 
things  I’ve  ever  seen.  Although  the 
controversy  about  the  “big  O”  had 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121  

Fax:  (416)  597-2968  'TRADE’ 

Email:  twt@istar.ca  ^ 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  to  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Holiday  Library  Hours 

December  23,  2000  ~ 
January  3,  2001 

Robarts  Library,  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre, 
and  Engineering  and  Computer  Science  Library  will 
open 

Dec.  23,  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 
Dec.  26  - 29,  8:30  pm  - 6:00  pm 
Dec.  30,  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 
Jan.  2-3,  8:30  pm  - 6:00  pm 

OISE/UT  Library  will  open 

Dec.  23,  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 
Dec.  27  & 29,  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 
Jan.  2-3,  9:00  am  - 5:00  pm 

For  details  on  services  available  during  this  period, 
please  pick  up  a Holiday  Library  Hours  brochure  at  any 
library,  or  consult  the  Library's  website  at 

www.library.utoronto.ca. 
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been  in  the  news  for  months,  I 
hadn’t  actually  seen  the  building 
until  recently.  I was  cycling  along 
Harbord  Street  and,  so  help  me, 
when  I saw  it  I nearly  fell  off  the 
bike.  This  is  a residence?  It  looks 
like  a stack  of  I beams  with 
machine  gun  slits! 

My  impression  is  that  post- 
modern architecture  concerns 
itself  with  “concepts”  rather  than 
the  notion  that  people  have  to 
live  in  and  with  these  buildings. 
Graduate  House  rates  with  the 
public  housing  apartment  build- 
ings on  Jarvis  Street  and  on  the 
west  border  of  mid-Cabbage  Town 
as  Toronto’s  most  brutally  ugly 
structures. 

And  so,  John  Kay  (and  Prince 
Charles),  please  enrol  me  as  a 
member  in  the  old  Out-of-It-Just- 
Don’t-Get-It  Club.  I’ll  be  glad  to 
pay  my  dues! 

Jen  Hard  acre 
Institute  of  Child  Study 

Article  simplistic 

Why  was  Richard  Meloff’s  article 
included  in  the  university  Bulletin ? 
It  is  so  overly  simplistic  it  reads 


like  the  latest  editorial  in  the 
National  Post. 

I expect  that  the  Marxists 
Institute  and  the  Society  for 
Socialist  Studies  will  be  given 
equal  time. 

I would  hope  that  the  Forum 
would  be  the  place  to  publish 
provocative  pieces  and  I am  all  in 
favour  of  these.  However,  the  arti- 
cle published  is  simply  not  worth 
publishing,  or  responding  to.  Next 
time  please  get  an  Alliance  candi- 
date to  give  us  his/her  views 
directly  — such  an  article  is  totally 
inappropriate  close  to  election  day. 
(P.S.:  On  rereading  the  article  I take 
back  the  opinion  stated  above.  I see 
it  now  for  what  it  really  is  — a 
clever  spoof  that  managed  to  extract 
$20,000  from  Magna  International 
by  providing  them  with  exactly 
what  they  wanted  to  hear.) 

David  Coburn 
Public  health  sciences 

Well-worn  cliches 

Richard  Meloff’s  thoughts  and 
aspirations  for  Canada  in  his  essay 
published  in  The  Bulletin  took  the 
form  of  all  the  well-worn  cliches  of 


right-wing  rhetoric  (The  21st 
Century  Belongs  to  Canada,  Nov. 

27).  Look  carefully  at  who  paid  the 
piper,  though. 

As  a student  at  U of  T s 
LLB/MBA  program,  Mr.  Meloff  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion  and  likewise 
to  air  it  in  the  pages  of  a campus 
newspaper.  I would  have  found  it  less 
of  an  objectionable  editorial  choice 
on  the  part  of  The  Bulletin  had  I not 
been  informed  that  the  piece  was 
sponsored  by  Magna  International. 

Stephanie  Woodside 
Woodsworth  College 

Rackoff  right 

I recently  heard  about  the  com- 
ments made  by  Professor  Charles 
Rackoff  and  I find  his  comments  to 
be  extremely  accurate.  The  mention 
of  equality  and  women’s  rights  at  a 
service  to  remember  those  women  is 
shameful.  It  clearly  shows  that  many 
of  the  people,  although  surely  sad- 
dened by  the  brutal  murders,  were 
there  to  push  an  agenda  — not  to 
honour  their  memory. 

Matthew  Calverley 
Student,  University  of  Alberta 


On  the  Other  Hand 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

Canadians  at  Par 


Phew,  it’s  over.  The  federal 

election,  I mean.  And  we  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  it  again  for  another  three 
and  a half  years.  We  can  get  back  to  our 
humdrum  lives,  paying  taxes  and  forget- 
ting once  again  the  name  of  our  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament.  Mine’s  the 
woman  who  used  to  be  a doctor  but 
turned  her  back  on  being  a useful  con- 
tributor to  society  for  the  dubious  glamour  of  being  a 
Liberal  MP. 

I’ve  always  been  one  to  keep  up  on  current  events 
— you  can  see  me  in  my  high  school  yearbook  sitting 
not  far  from  the  woman  who  is  now  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Mississauga  Centre  — but  there  are 
rather  a lot  of  MPs  I’m  quite  sure  I’ve  never  heard  of. 
I’m  not  talking  about  people  from  the  distant  boonies 
here  but  incumbents  from  places  you  can  get  to  on 
the  TTC.  John  Cannis,  for  instance,  was  re-elected 
last  month  in  Scarborough  Centre  without  ever  once 
making  a dent  in  my  brain  pan.  And  you  think  you’d 
remember  a name  like  Sarmite  Bulte  (Parkdale-High 
Park),  but  I don’t.  Ditto  John  McKay  and  Derek  Lee. 
I’m  not  proud  of  my  ignorance  about  today’s  political 
scene;  I’m  just  pointing  out  that  these  people  have 
served  at  least  one  term  of  office  without  ever  getting 
their  names  in  the  newspaper. 

Not  everyone  was  happy  about  the  election  results. 
The  perpetually  aggrieved  Conrad  Black  had  one  of 
his  moans,  and  we  all  read  it  in  The  Globe  and  Mail. 
Well,  maybe  we  skimmed  it.  All  right,  we  read  the 
headline  and  the  byline  and  we  moved  on.  But  the 
headline  — Time  for  an  American  takeover  — cer- 
tainly got  our  attention.  According  to  Black,  this  was 
“one  of  the  dreariest  elections  in  the  history  of  serious 
democratic  countries.” 

Gee,  I thought  it  was  a fairly  entertaining  election. 
How  often  do  you  see  a guy  returned  as  prime  min- 
ister on  the  promise  that  if  elected  he  would  quit? 
This  clever  ploy  turned  it  around  for  the  Liberals. 


The  Canadian  Alliance,  meanwhile, 
made  the  big  tactical  error  of  allowing  its 
candidates  to  remain  in  the  country  for 
the  duration  of  the  campaign,  a decision 
that  led  inevitably  to  merry  japes  about 
Asian  invasions,  the  scalping  habits  of  our 
native  peoples  and  what  fun  it  might  be 
to  abandon  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
Maybe  next  time  they’ll  send  them  all  to 
Florida  until  it’s  over. 

Mr.  Black’s  ruminations  about  an  American  annex- 
ation of  Canada  raise  all  sorts  of  questions.  Would 
Canadians  be  accepted  at  par?  Would  this  university’s 
football  team  reflect  poorly  on  us?  I mean,  if  we  can’t 
beat  York,  how  are  we  going  to  fare  against  Ohio 
State?  So  many  questions.  Would  we  have  to  start 
executing  people?  and  who  gets  to  pick?  If  you  want 
to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  us  and  them, 
think  about  Bonnie  Bobit  of  Torrance,  California. 
Host  of  the  weekly  TV  show  Live  From  Death  Row, 
Ms.  Bobit  produces  an  annual  who’s  who  of  Death 
Row  inmates,  which  includes  such  arcane  data  as  the 
last  meals  and  final  words  of  some  of  the  people  who 
will  not  be  appearing  in  next  year’s  edition.  Yours, 
including  575  photographs,  four  line  drawings  and 
three  maps,  for  only  $24.95  US. 

Speaking  of  books  you  don’t  want,  I recently  men- 
tioned some  of  the  new  titles  you  might  hope  not  to 
encounter  under  the  tree  next  week,  and  some  of  you 
responded  with  palpable  excitement  to  The  Complete 
Idiot’s  Guide  to  Self-Esteem.  A sort  of  companion  vol- 
ume has  just  been  published  and  I hereby  nominate 
my  absolute  worst  choice  for  a Christmas  present  this 
year.  Listen  to  your  campus  bookseller.  No  one  on 
you  list  will  appreciate  getting  a copy  of  psychology 
guru  Edward  de  Bono’s  new  book:  How  You  Can  Be 
More  Interesting.  Please,  trust  me. 

Nick  Pashley  buys , sells  and  reviews  books  for  the  U ojT 
Bookstore. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  S16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  & Area  — 


A bright  furnished  room  in  a quiet 
Victorian  house  to  let  by  the  week  ($250)  or 
month  ($700),  overlooking  garden.  Enjoy  a 
friendly,  diverse  neighbourhood,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  university  by  streetcar  and  close  to 
centre.  All  amenities  included.  (416)  406- 
9946.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Attention  U of  T visitors:  luxury,  bright, 
2nd  floor  home  away  from  home.  Includes 
your  every  need;  appliances,  linens,  dishes, 
TV,  A/C,  walk-out  to  sundeck,  parking,  laun- 
dry. $1,075  inclusive.  Available  February  1, 
2001  (416)  739-6753. 

Beaches,  summer  2001  — summer 
2002:  Modern,  furnished  four-bedroom  home 
overlooking  lake  and  park  on  quiet  cut  de  sac. 
Excellent  public  transit  and  local  schools. 
Fifteen  minutes  from  university.  $2,500  per 
month,  plus  utilities.  Phone  (416)  691-3944 
or  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Spacious,  clean  fully  fur- 
nished apartment  in  a very  popular  area. 
Superb  view,  hardwood  floors,  tuck  shop. 
One  block  from  subway,  restaurants  and  gro- 
ceries. Available  from  January  1 to  May  31, 
2001.  $1, 000/month  (negotiable)  includes 
cable,  heat  + hydro  and  parking.  No  smok- 
ers or  pets.  Call  James  (416)  485-2049. 

Short-term  rental  up  to  7 months. 
February  — September  2001.  Furnished 
house.  High  Park  area.  Close  to  subway.  Two 
bedrooms.  Non-smokers/no  pets.  Suit  1-2 
persons.  $1, 100/month  plus  utilities. 
References  required.  Tel:  (416)  766-4196. 
E-mail:  chris.gandy@iname.com 

Spacious  condo  — Queensway  West 
off  High  Park.  Furnished  room,  private 
bath,  shared  kitchen,  laundry  and  parking. 
Use  of  swimming  pool/workout  gym  facilities. 
Close  access  to  Queen  streetcar  or  bus  to 
subway.  Quick  accesses  to  major  through- 
ways.  Suit  mature  graduate  student/consul- 
tant. $500/month  (negotiable).  References 
requested.  (416)  762-5225. 


Upper  Beaches  house  for  rent.  Available 
February  1 (or  sooner)  to  September  1, 2001 . 
Large  3-bedroom,  2-bathroom,  fireplace, 
hardwood,  fully  furnished  including  piano. 
Responsible  non-smoker  wanted  for  short- 
term rental.  Call  (416)  698-9481.  Rent  ne- 
gotiable. 

St.  George  and  Prince  Arthur.  Sunny,  air- 
conditioned,  corner  studio  apartment  in 
secure  luxury  building.  Washer  and  dryer  in 
suite.  24-hour  concierge.  All  utilities  includ- 
ed. $895/month.  Parking  extra.  Available 
February  1.  Call  (416)  968-1720. 

Short-term  rental  — Yonge/Eglinton. 

One  bedroom,  January/February/March/April, 
2001  (dates  negotiable).  Near  to  all  facilities. 
$1, 000/month  includes  all  utilities.  Contact 
(416)  485-1055. 

Central  attractive  one-bedroom  suite. 

Fully  furnished,  hardwood  floors,  modern 
appliances.  Spacious.  Near  subway.  Parking. 
Housekeeping.  $1, 300/month  all  inclusive 
(416)  444-6735. 

Eglinton/Mt.  Pleasant:  Executive  furnished 
2-storey  house,  suit  single  or  professional 
couple,  2 car  parking,  Euro  kitchen,  fireplace, 
TV,  CD,  stereo,  cable,  computer  room,  fax. 
January  — May.  $2,500  inclusive.  (416)  484- 
0815. 

High  Park  Area,  spacious  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment, kitchen,  2 bathrooms,  living  room, 
steps  to  TTC.  Available  March  1,  2001  to 
March  2002.  Non-smoker(s).  $1, 200/month. 
Parking  and  utilities  included.  Call  Eva  at 
(416)  762-0208. 

University/Dundas.  Condo,  junior  one  bed- 
room. Deck,  cable,  a/c,  hydro.  Close  to  sub- 
way. No  pets/smokers.  Very  suitable  for  med- 
ical student/intern/professor.  $1, 000/month. 
Available  February  1.  (416)  921-0742. 

Yonge/York  Mills.  Low-rise  apartment. 
Available  January  1 — September. 
Completely  furnished  one-bedroom,  study, 
dining  room,  parking,  a/c,  storage,  and  laun- 
dry. Five-minute  walk  to  subway,  shopping. 
Bus  at  door.  $1 ,200/month.  Contact  Dr  Knox 
(416)  446-1166.  E-mail:  knoxxc@hotmail.com 


Short-term  Bloor  and  Yonge.  Executive 
furnished  apartments,  studios,  1 and  2 bed- 
rooms (416)  918-8467.  Web  sites  (2): 
exeapts.com  or  www3.sympatico.ca/exe.apts 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  plus  den  condo  complete  with  four 
appliances  and  underground  parking  in  quiet, 
secure  building.  Minutes  from  College  street- 
car/subway. Ideal  for  mature  faculty/students. 
No  pets.  Available  December  (416)  979-0028. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury  one- 
bedroom  units.  Located  at  "Village  By  The 
Grange"  (University  & Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
New  carpet  and  paint.  Two  minutes  from 
subway.  Parking  and  housekeeping  avail- 
able. Restaurants,  health  club,  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  on  premises.  Immediate 
possession,  short  or  long-term.  From 
$1, 595/month,  includes  utilities,  maintenance 
and  cable.  Call  (905)  669-2271 . 

For  Rent.  Three  bedroom  upper  duplex,  2 
floors,  immaculate.  Close  to  College/ 
Crawford.  Furnished  or  not.  Available 
immediately.  Short  or  long-term.  Parking 
negotiable.  $1, 800/month  inch  (416)  536- 
8596.  harrisonbike99@hotmail.com 

Housing  for  new  faculty.  The  University 
has  a faculty  housing  program  for  new 
faculty.  There  is  one  apartment  available  for 
January  — a one-bedroom  unit,  on 
Washington  Ave.,  $1,1 00/month.  Parking 
extra  charge.  Please  call  the  Real  Estate 
Department  at  946-5671  or  e-mail: 
newfaculty.realestate  @utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Visiting  neurosurgeon  from  Denmark 

with  two  young  children  seeks  3-bedroom 
house  or  apartment  close  to  UofT/Sick 
Children's  Hospital.  Mid-January  to  mid- 
August  2001.  E-mail:  tshansen@dadlnet.dk 
or  call  Professor  Kunov  (416)  978-6712. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor  or 
doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of  T. 
A 9'  x 1 2'  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard.  All  appliances,  fire- 
place, yard.  Street  parking.  Non-smoking, 
pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Includes  maid / 
utilities.  $550.  Available  January  5.  Call  Ken 
Shepard  (41 6)  463-0423. 


House  Exchange 
Wanted 


House  exchange  Liege,  Belgium.  Five- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home  in  quiet  area 
5 minutes  from  downtown.  Dutch  border  15 
minutes,  Germany  30  minutes,  Paris  2 'h 
hours.  Seeking  similar  Toronto  accommo- 
dation for  one  year  from  July  2001.  E-mail: 
dcraig@ulg.ac.be 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
For  Sale 


Bloor  West  Village,  detached,  renovated, 
2-storey  brick,  3-bedroom,  2 washrooms, 
garage,  2 parking  spaces,  garden,  walk-out, 
deck,  basement  playroom  or  office,  move  in 
and  enjoy!  $369,900.  Marcia  Ouslis,  Forest 
Hill  Real  Estate  (416)  226-1987. 

Selling  your  House?  Two-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  sale.  Quiet,  well  managed,  totally 
owner  occupied  building.  Centrally  located  for 
university  and  downtown.  Heated  garage. 
Near  to  Don  Valley  route  to  cottage  country. 
Early  spring  possession.  (416)  925-8489. 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


TO’s  best  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house 
on  historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke/pet  free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  (416)  928-0619. 
www.toronto.com/wedgewoodhouse 

27/$36/$45  per  night  single/double/ 
apartment.  Annex,  600  meters  to  Robarts, 
14-night  minimum,  free  private  phone  line, 
voicemail,  VCR.  No  breakfast  but  share  new 
kitchen,  free  laundry,  free  cable  Internet. 
Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets.  Quiet  and  civilized, 
run  by  academic  couple.  http://members. 
home.net/5201  or  73231. 16@compuserve. 
com  or  (416)  200-4037. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Str.  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Help 
for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress;  work/fam- 
ily/relationships/communication problems; 
sexual-orientation/women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  registered  psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  cognitive-behaviour  thera- 
py for  mood  and  anxiety  problems,  including: 
depression/low  self-esteem,  phobias,  social 
and  performance  anxiety,  panic  attacks,  ago- 
raphobia, worry/stress  and  obsessions/com- 
pulsions. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Daytime,  evening,  and 
weekend  appointments  available. 
Downtown/TTC  (416)  995-0040. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psycologist. 

Thirty-five  years  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-genera- 
tional (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  partially 
or  totally  cover  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  (416)  928-2262. 


Psychotherapy  and  counselling  focused 
on  helping  you  understand  yourself,  your  re- 
lationships and  your  problems.  Adults:  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Dr.  Evelyn  Sommers, 
Psychologist.  (41 6)  41 3-1 098  (Yonge/Bloor). 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
324-9444. 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  COUNSELLING. 

Dr.  Joan  Hulbert,  registered  Psychologist.  55 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  (Yonge/Eglinton). 
Evening  appointments  available.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  with  inquiries.  (416)  544-8228. 
Please  leave  a message  if  I'm  not  available. 

Dr.  S.  Camenietzki,  located  at  Yonge  & 
St.  Clair.  Provides  individual,  group  and 
marital  sessions.  Assessments  available. 
Call:  929-7480. 

Psychotherapy  responsive  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs  for  personal,  relational  and  spir- 
itual growth.  Services  may  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployee health  insurance  coverage  and/or 
income  tax  deduction.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  251  Davenport  Road, 
925-7855. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Simmons.  Call  (416)  920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location: 
1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical 
Arts  Building. 

Electrolysis,  facials,  registered  mas- 
sage therapy  (50%  off  1st  TRT).  Men  & 
women.  The  only  safe,  proven  method  of 
permanent  hair  removal.  Introductory  offer 
packages  available.  Lowest  prices  down- 
town. Bay  Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322, 921  - 
1357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George, 
#700,  924-2355. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appoinment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  918-8476. 

TREATMENT  FOR  ANXIETY  Cognitive 
Behavioral  Therapy  for  general  anxiety,  panic 
attacks,  anxiety  regarding  health,  anxiety  in 
social  situations,  anxiety  concerning  work 
performance.  Dr.  Marsha  Rothstein, 
Registered  Psychologist,  Certified  Member, 
Academy  of  Cognitive  Therapy.  Yonge/St. 
Clair  office  (41 6)  41 3-4900.  U of  T extended 
benefit  coverage. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains  and  stress.  31 
years'  experience.  I will  bill  Liberty  Health  for 
the  full  cost.  Kids  need  massage  too.  St. 
George/Bloor.  Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T. 
(416)  960-1768. 


Miscellany 


University  Masonic  Lodge.  Meetings  2nd 
and  4th  Thursdays.  Inquiries  always  wel- 
come. Contact  Roger  Hansell,  tel:  (416)  978- 
6409  or  Scott  Bukovac,  tel:  (41 6)  467-1 824, 
e-mail:  scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

Parking  space,  outdoors,  behind  locked 
gate  of  private  home,  Spadina  near  Willocks 
$75/month.  (416)  920-8645. 

Parking  spot  available  immediately! 

Daytime  parking,  Bathurst  and  Bloor  area. 
Private  access,  sheltered  spot.  Close  to  sub- 
way, offices  and  shops.  $70/month.  Post- 
dated cheques  required.  Call  (41 6)  534-9888, 
9 a.m. — 6 p.m. 

Space  for  Rent.  2nd  floor,  195  College 
Street,  across  from  U of  T.  Approximately 
700  sq.ft.  Office,  studio  or  workspace.  Contact 
Larry  (905)  763-4211. 


Cl 


The  Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Toronto 

& 

The  Centre  for  Innovation  Law  and  Policy 


CENTRE  FOR 
INNOVATION  LAW 
AND  POLICY 


proudly  present  the 


2001  Cecil  A.  Wright 
Memorial  Lecture 

“The  Evolution  of  Property  and  Contract 
in  the  Digital  Environment ” 

Professor  Margaret  Jane  Radin 

William  Benjamin  Scott  and  Luna  M.  Scott  Professor  of  Law; 
Co-Director  of  the  Program  in  Law,  Science  and  Technology 

Stanford  Law  School 

Thursday  January  11,  2001 

Lecture: 

4:00p.m. 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall 
Flavelle  House 
78  Queen’s  Park 

All  are  welcome  to  attend 
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Events 


Lectures 


Looking  for  Medes  and  Persians 
in  Anatolia:  Recent  Excavations 
at  Ancient  Gordion. 

Wednesday,  January  10 

T.C.  Young,  Jr.,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Ends,  and  Beginnings,  of 
Science  in  the  Head:  Coming  to 
Grasp  the  Causal  Structure 
of  the  World. 

Wednesday,  January  10 
Prof.  Frank  Keil,  Yale  University.  2117 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Physics  of  “Which  Layer?” 
Uncertainty. 

Thursday,  January  11 

Prof.  Steven  Girvin,  Indiana  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Let’s  Pay  Research  Subjects 
What  they  Deserve. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 

Michael  Goodstadt,  Centre  for  Health 
Promotion;  ethics  evening  discussion. 
Dining  Room,  Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of 
Law.  5:30  p.m.  Research  Services  and 
Research  Office, T'atvlty  qJ Mdiicinx 


White,  Blue  or  Red  Mars?  Some 
Thoughts  on  Early  Martian 
Climate. 

Thursday,  January  18 

Prof.  Raymond  Pierrehumbert, 
University  of  Chicago.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Vascular  Morphogenesis: 
Branching,  Integrating  and 
Specializing  the  Embryonic 
Blood  Vessel  Network. 

Monday,  December  18 

Dr.  David  Shima,  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  London,  U.K.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  10  a.m.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Statistical  Challenges  in  the 
Analysis  of  DNA  Microarray. 

Tuesday,  December  19 

Dr.  Robert  Tibshirani,  Stanford 
University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
2 p.m.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Novel  Signalling  Pathways 
Downstream  of  Survival  and 
Death  Receptors  in 
Motoneurons. 

Wednesday,  December  20 

Dr.  Christopher  Henderson,  INSERM, 
Marseilles,  France.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Chemical  Engineering  Disasters 
and  the  Fishing  Industry: 


Megatonnes  and  Micrograms. 

Wednesday,  January  1 0 

Prof.  Robert  Ackman,  Technical 
University  of  Nova  Scotia.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  Esf  Applied  Chemistry 

Automatic  Ventilatory  Patterns  of 
Eupnea  and  Gasping  Are 
Generated  by  Different  Neuronal 
Mechanisms  in  Different 
Brainstem  Regions. 
Thursday,  January  11 

Prof.  Walter  St.  John,  Dartmouth 
Medical  School.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Materials  Characterization  in 
Pharmaceutical  Research. 

Friday,  January  12 

Sophie-Dorothee  Clas,  Merck  Frosst 
Canada  8c  Co.  105  Pharmacy  Building. 
10  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Career  Opportunities  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Industry. 

Friday,  January  12 

Elizabeth  Vadas,  Merck-Frost  Canada 
Inc.  105  Pharmacy  Building.  11  a.m. 
Pharmacy 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  January  11 

. CoimcU.Charnber,  Simcpc  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Music 


Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  1 1 

Pan  Pacific  II:  Canadian  8c  Australian 
Music  for  Clarinet  8c  Bass  Clarinet. 
Peter  Stoll,  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet; 
Randy  Smith,  electronics  operator. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Voice  Student  Performances. 

Tuesday,  January  1 6 

Featuring  students  from  the  voice  pro- 
gram. Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


Films 


Russian  Documentary  Films. 

Thursday,  January  4 and 
Friday,  January  6 

Marina  Goldovskaya  will  screen  and  dis- 
cuss three  of  her  most  important  films. 

Thursday,  January  4 

Solovki  Power  ( Vlast ' Solovetskaia).  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  Admission:  $3. 

Friday,  January  5 

House  on  Arhat  Street  and  The  Shattered 


Mirror.  Innis  College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m. 
Admission:  $3. 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Culture  of  the  Book  in  the 
Scottish  Enlightenment. 

To  December  22 

In  addition  to  printed  works  the  exhibi- 
tion also  includes  prints  by  Hogarth, 
glass  enamel  portraits  by  James  Tassie 
and  a replica  of  the  Portland  vase.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Religious  Works  on  the 
Christmas  Theme. 

To  February  2 

Vladimir  Prokhorov,  Micheline 
Montgomery,  Janna  Krupko  and  Laurie 
Linhand  Selles.  Ground  floor.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  he  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices , 21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  15,  for  events  taking 
place  Jan.  15  to  29:  MONDAY,  DECEMBER18. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 

A review  panel  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Institute  of  Policy  Analysis. 
Members  are:  Professors  Donald 
Cormack,  vice-dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Pierre  Fortin, 
economics,  University  of  Quebec  at 
Montreal;  and  Randall  Kroszner, 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  panel  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  submissions  from  interested 
persons  until  Jan.  18.  These  should  be 
mailed  to  Professor  Donald  Cormack  at 


the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St. 
George  St. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Psychology 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  department  of 
psychology  effective  July  1.  Members 
are:  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
Umberto  De  Boni,  associate  dean, 
Division  IV,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Karen  Dion,  psychology, 
Scarborough;  Tony  Doob,-  Centre 
of  Criminology;  Morris  Moscovitch, 


Jay  Pratt,  Allison  Sekuler  and  Philip 
Zelazo,  psychology;  Pekka  Sinervo, 
vice-dean,  research  infrastructure  and 
graduate  education,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science;  and  Donald  Struss,  psychology 
and  department  of  medicine;  and  Araba 
Chintoh,  undergraduate  student,  and 
Elizabeth  Ridley,  graduate  student, 
psychology. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  0RTH0TICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 


*wWe  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

**»To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 


FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

ST.  GEORGE/BLOOR  - JANE/BLOOR  - LAWRENCE  EAST 

(416)  337-2671 


• Laser  for  removal  of  foot  worts, 

PODIATRIC 

ingrown  nails 

MEDICINE 

• Remova  of  ca  uses  ond  corns  . 

• Treotmnet  of  fungal  infections 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot  movement) 

HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

• Diabetic  foot  core 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

• Arch  problems 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 

• Nerve  conditions 

Fox:  (416)  967-9294  Att 

(Neuroma  ond  Neuropathy)  /ma 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

\ ! flk 

• Sports  Medicine 

• X-ray  on-site 

Please 

call: 

(416)  967-0600  for 

3n  appointment  at:  ^ 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330.  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 

2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 
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Reaping  What  You  Sow 

U.S.  prescriptions  for  Canada  will  make  a healthy  society  sick , a professor  warns 

By  Dennis  Raphael 


In  Hard  Right  Turn:  The  New  Face  of 
Neo-Conservatism  in  Canada , political  scien- 
tist Brooke  Jeffrey  argues  that  Premiers 
Ralph  Klein  and  Mike  Harris  and  Alliance 
leader  Stockwell  Day  all  share  a wish  to  move 
Canada  closer  to  economic  and  social  policies 
implemented  by  the  U.S. A.  This  also  appears  to 
be  the  view  of  Richard  Meloff  as  offered  in 
Forum  in  the  Nov.  27  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  current 
Chretien  Liberal  government  has  already 
accomplished  this  task  in  large  part  by  stealth, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  tax  policy,  social  wel- 
fare program  spending  and  health  policy. 

Indeed,  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  and 
Finance  Minister  Paul  Martin  have  done  more 
to  dismantle  Canadas  social  programs  and  create 
inequality  and  poverty  than  Premiers  Klein  and 
Harris  and  Mr.  Day  ever  dreamed  of.  Conrad 
Black,  in  a recent  opinion  piece  featured  in  both 
the  National  Post  and  The  Globe  and  Mail,  drops 
all  subtlety  and  wants  us  to  join  the  U.S.  right 
now.  What  could  Canadians  expect  from  a pop- 
ulation health  perspective  as  we  continue  to  go 
down  this  path  of  Americanization  of  social  and 
economic  policy? 

An  increasing  volume  of  policy  and  health 
research  would  suggest  that  neo-conservative 
policies  such  as  those  outlined  by  Mr.  Meloff 
would  create  greater  economic  inequality 
among  Canadians  and  that  this  would  translate  into  poorer 
population  health.  Poorer  population  health  would  result 
since  economic  inequality  creates  poverty,  weakens  social 
structures  that  support  health  such  as  social  and  communi- 
ty services  and  decreases  social  cohesion.  In  fact  these 
findings  are  so  consistent  that  the  British  Medical  Journal 
recently  editorialized:  “What  matters  in  determining 
mortality  and  health  in  a society  is  less  the  overall  wealth  of 
that  society  and  more  how  evenly  wealth  is  distributed.  The 
more  equally  wealth  is  distributed  the  better  the  health  of 
that  society.” 


Much  of  the  research  that  indicates  that  increasing 

economic  inequality  leads  to  poor  population  health  has  been 
brought  together  in  three  key  volumes.  The  Society  and 
Population  Health  Reader,  Volume  I:  Income  Inequality  and 
Health  (The  New  Press,  1999)  contains  40  articles  with  an 
international  and  U.S.  emphasis.  The  Widening  Gap:  Health 
Inequalities  and  Policy  in  Britain  (The  Policy  Press,  1999) 
describes  the  U.K.  situation  and  Health  and  Wealth:  How 
Social  and  Economic  Factors  Affect  Our  Well-being  (Lorimer, 
1999)  overviews  the  Canadian  scene.  With  this  as  back- 
ground, is  there  any  evidence  that  the  greater  economic 
inequality  seen  in  the  U.S. A.  — the  policy  model  for  an 
increasing  number  of  politicians  of  which  Ontario  Tory 
strategist  and  Alliance  leadership  hopeful  Tom  Long  is  the 
most  outspoken  — is  associated  with  greater  incidence  of 
poverty  and  poor  health? 

Despite  spending  a greater  percentage  of  GDP  (13.5  per 
cent)  on  health  care  than  any  other  industrialized  nation,  the 
U.S. A.  compares  poorly  in  international  health  status  com- 
parisons. Healthy  policy  experts  G.  Anderson  and  J.  Poullier 
have  said  that:  “For  nearly  all  available  outcome  measures, 
the  United  States  ranked  near  the  bottom  of  the  OECD 
countries  in  1996,  and  the  rate  of  improvement  for  most  of 
the  indicators  has  been  slower  than  the  median  OECD 
country.”  This  data  indicated  that  among  the  29  OECD 
nations,  U.S.  life  expectancy  ranked  19th  for  females  and 
22nd  for  males.  The  World  Health  Organization  recently 
calculated  healthy  life  expectancy  among  139  nations  and  the 
U.S. A.  placed  24th  in  these  rankings.  The  reasons  given  for 
this  low  ranking  included  the  very  poor  health  status  of 
native  Americans,  rural  African  Americans  and  inner  city 


poor.  The  U.S.  also  has  very  high  levels  of  cancers  related  to 
tobacco  use,  coronary  heart  disease  rate  and  levels  of 
violence,  especially  homicide,  when  compared  with  other 
industrialized  nations. 

The  U.S. -based  Fordham  Institute  for  Innovation  in  Social 
Policy  has  for  the  past  12  years  reported  overall  U.S.  and  state 
scores  on  an  index  of  social  health  that  consists  of  16  indica- 
tors of  health  and  well-being.  As  documented  in  the  Social 
Health  of  the  Nation  (Oxford,  1999),  overall  scores  on  the 
index  have  been  declining  in  the  U.S.  since  the  mid-1970s 
even  as  GDP  has  increased.  From  1970  to  1996,  indicators 
worsened  for  child  abuse,  child  poverty,  teenage  suicide,  num- 
ber of  health  care  uninsured,  average  weekly  wages,  inequali- 
ty and  violent  crime.  As  Canadian  public  policy  has  moved 
towards  the  U.S.  market,  rather  than  western  European  social 
welfare  orientation,  scores  on  this  index  have  been  declining 
for  Canada  as  well  (see  Brink  8c  Zessman,  1997, 
http://www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/stratpol/arb/publications/ 
research/abr-97-9e.shtml ). 

What  is  particularly  illuminating  are  comparisons  of  U.S. 
social  indicators  with  other  nations.  For  comparison  purpos- 
es, I have  included  rankings  of  Canada  and  Sweden.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  were  culled  from  various  international  sources. 
Outside  of  unemployment  rates,  the  U.S.  compares  very 
unfavourably  with  other  industrialized  nations. 

U.S. A.,  Canada  and  Sweden  Rankings  on  Compared  to 
Other  Industrialized  Nations 

(Ranking,  1 is  best) 


Measure 

USA 

Canada 

Sweden 

Income  Inequality  (1990) 

18  of  18 

11 

3 

Child  Poverty  (1990) 

17  of  17 

14 

2 

Infant  Mortality  (1996) 

24  of  29 

17 

2 

Youth  Suicide  (1992-1995) 

15  of  22 

16 

10 

High  School  Drop-Outs  (1996) 

17  of  17 

16 

10 

Youth  Homicide  (1992-1995) 

22  of  22 

19 

5 

Wages  (1996) 

13  of  23 

15 

6 

Unemployment  (1996) 

2 of  10 

7 

8 

Elderly  Poverty  (1990) 

5 of  17 

4 

5 

Life  Expectancy  (1996) 

20  of  29 

4 

3 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  Canada’s  rate  of  youth  homi- 
cide ranking  is  close  ro  that  of  the  U.S.,  the  actual  figures  are 
43/100,000  for  the  U.S.  and  5/100,000  for  Canada  — the 
closest  nation  to  the  U.S.  is  Northern  Ireland  with  a rate  of 


22/100,000.  Older  Canadians  considering  sup- 
porting the  Alliance  should  take  note  of  the 
rankings  on  elderly  living  in  poverty.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  the  greatest  incidence  of  child 
poverty,  the  U.S. A.  spends  a smaller  percentage 
of  GDP  on  social  services  and  supports  than 
most  OECD  nations.  International  health  ana- 
lyst T.  Smeeding  notes:  “American  low  income 
families  are  at  a distinct  disadvantage  compared 
with  similarly  situated  families  in  other 
nations.” 

It  has  been  increasingly  argued  that 
economic  inequality  is  the  key  factor  dri- 
ving many  of  the  health-related  effects 
seen  in  highly  unequal  nations.  The  U.S. A. 
has  witnessed  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  income  and  wealth  inequality  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Former  secretary  of 
labour,  Robert  Reich  observes:  “Almost 
two  decades  ago,  inequality  of  income, 
wealth  and  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  began  to  widen,  and  today  the  gap 
is  greater  than  at  any  time  in  living  mem- 
ory. All  the  rungs  on  the  economic  ladder 
are  farther  apart  than  they  were  a genera- 
tion ago  and  the  space  between  them  con- 
tinues to  spread.”  A recent  report  concluded: 
“More  US  children  are  in  deep  poverty 
than  in  the  two  comparison  nations  [of 
Canada  and  the  UK]....[T]he  income  dis- 
parities between  the  rich  and  poor  and  near  poor  are 
much  larger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada  or  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

Indeed,  a recent  study  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
Income  Inequality  and  Mortality  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  found  that  Canadian  mortality  rates  as  of  1991  were 
very  much  lower  than  those  in  the  U.S.  as  was  the  degree  of 
economic  inequality.  A striking  graphic  in  the  article  illus- 
trates clearly  the  relationship  between  low  mortality  and 
greater  income  inequality.  The  article  is  online  at 
www.bmj.com  and  every  University  of  Toronto  community 
member  — especially  my  colleagues  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  — should  have  a look  at  it! 


But  that  was  in  1991;  the  most  recent  Canadian 
figures  indicate  that  by  1998,  Canadian  income  inequality 
continued  an  increase  that  began  in  1994.  Bruce  Little  of  The 
Globe  and  Mail  concludes:  “Market  forces  are  the  main  reason 
for  less  income  equality  in  1998  than  in  1994.  But  there’s 
little  question  that  changing  government  policies  after 
1994  played  a role  as  well.” 

All  of  these  trends  have  led  one  U.S.  observer,  Peter 
Montague,  editor  of  Rachel's  Environment  & Health  Weekly, 
to  comment:  “In  the  U.S.,  government  policies  of  the  past 
20  years  have  promoted,  encouraged  and  celebrated 
inequality.  These  are  choices  that  we,  as  a society,  have 
made.  Now  one  half  of  our  society  is  afraid  of  the  other 
half,  and  the  gap  between  us  is  expanding.  Our  health  is  not 
the  only  thing  in  danger.  They  that  sow  the  wind  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind.” 

Few  social  or  policy  analysts  — left  or  right  — dispute  the 
view  that  many  new  right  Canadian  Alliance  proposals  such 
as  the  flat  income  tax  would  serve  to  further  increase  eco- 
nomic inequality.  Considering  the  accumulating  literature 
concerning  the  health  effects  of  such  policy  changes, 
Canadians  at  all  levels  of  income  and  wealth  need  to  ask: 
Is  this  the  future  we  want? 

Professor  Dennis  Raphael  teaches  in  the  department  of  public 
health  sciences  (email:  d.raphael@utoronto.ca).  Much  of  this 
material  first  appeared  in  the  October  2000  issue  of  Policy 
Options  published  by  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Public 
Policy. 
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